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MARKS AS SIGNATURES! 
By CHARLES SISSON 


Cade. Dost thou use to write thy name, or hast thou a mark to thyself, like an 
honest plain-dealing man ? 
Clerk. Sir, I thank God, I have been so well brought up, that I can write my 
name. 
All. He hath confessed. Away with him! he’s a villain and a traitor. 
2 Henry VI, w. ii. 101-7. 
NYY [eee S usual, Shakespeare has something pretty 
NY #/ sound to say on the subject of this paper as 
upon most subjects, and it is pleasant to be 
able not only to invoke his auspices, but to 
yy] confirm the general view concerning marks that 
a) is suggested in these lines. No survey of the 
subject can fail to observe the conflict between the ancientry 
and dignity of the mark and the newfangled qualification for 
gentry or respectability by literacy which emerged at the end 
of the Middle Ages. 

There is a better-known reference in literature to marks 
which has passed into almost proverbial use. Who has not heard 
of Bill Stumps his mark ? But who has considered how mis- 
leading is this famous example ? Shakespeare would never have 
perpetrated it. For it is not pedantic cavilling to ask why Bill 
Stumps should use a mark, and carve it on a stone, if he were 
able, as he was able, to carve also his name in full. Mr. Blotton 
remarks that Mr. Stumps omitted the final / of Bill, being 

t Read before the Bibliographical Society, Monday, 16 January 1928. 
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2 Marks as Signatures 


more ‘ accustomed to be guided by the sound of words than 
by the strict rules of orthography ’. But this assumes quite an 
advanced stage of literacy, and in the nineteenth century such 
a literate would scorn to descend to a mark, especially such an 
elementary mark as the plain cross which accompanies this 
carven signature. Mr. Pickwick, his Society, and the seventeen 
other native and foreign Societies of antiquarians which dis- 
cussed the famous stone might well have been led to curious 
and fruitful research if they had widened their field of study 
to marks in general. Of course, their first conclusion would 
have been that the stone was frankly impossible, or that 
Mr. Stumps was gammoning them. In actual documents the 
words of the formula are invariably written by a witness or 
a clerk. The ridicule cast by Dickens upon the labours of 
antiquarian societies ought at least to have been based on 
reasonable accuracy in the example selected to illustrate their 
follies. This paper is an attempt to remedy the negligence of 
the Pickwick Society, and it involves a survey of a field of vast 
dimensions, in which antiquaries, historians, bibliographers, 
and palaeographers are all concerned. 

The oldest English example of a mark which has the signi- 
ficance of a signature is a charter of Hlodari of Kent, dated 674, 
in which the King’s signature is expressed by a cross, in con- 
firmation of his deed. ‘The formula runs, ‘ et pro confirmatione 
‘eius manu propria signum Ce crucis expraessi et testes ut 
“subscriberent rogaui.’ At the end of the deed the names of 
the witnesses are entered by the scribe, all preceded by crosses 
(e.g. + Signum manus hlothari regis donatoris). ‘The marks are 
all made by the scribe. Two of the witnesses, Hagana and 
Bernhardus, are found in another charter,? but there is no 
trace of any identity or individuality in their respective marks. 
In a charter of CEthilred in 692, to which Wilfrid was a witness, 
the formula of confirmation has no reference to the mark of 

t MS. Cott. Aug. ii. 2. 2 MS. Cott. Aug. ii. 88. 
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the cross: And the subscriptions are set forth in double 
columns, with one cross for each pair of witnesses, so that 
Wilfrid has no cross preceding his name, nor has the donator 
CEthilred. Their names follow those of Erkwald and King 
Sebbi respectively. The formula of subscription is Ego oedel- 
radus donator subscripsit, with variations. But endorsed on the 
charter are repeated subscriptions of the three Kings concerned 
in the formula sig + num manus sebbi regis. A more precise 
formula in a charter of Wihtred, King of Kent, in 697,? is 
accompanied by crosses, some of which appear to be autograph. 
The formula runs, ad cuius confirmationem pro ignorantia 
litterarum + signum scae crucis expresst et testes idoneos ut sub- 
scriberent rogaut. The crosses of the King, of Archbishop 
Berhtwald, and of Botta, may be considered autograph. That 
of Wihtred is distinctly the mark of an unpractised hand. It 
appears, therefore, that in the seventh century in England, 
the custom was established of representing the personal consent 
or attestation of a party to a deed by the mark of a cross, in 
addition to the subscription of his name by a scribe. The cross 
might be scribal or autograph. And in one instance quoted 
the cross is stated to be a substitute for a written signature, on 
account of the subscriber’s illiteracy. This formula concerning 
illiteracy is found in Italy at a much earlier date. Ina Ravenna 
papyrus charter of 491, the donator Maria declares that 
Chartulam Iouino, notario meo, scribendam dictaut, cuique, quia 
ignoro literas, signum cructs fect. The scribe writes further 
that he has subscribed on her behalf. The custom of subscrib- 
ing on behalf of an illiterate party to a deed, however, goes 
farther back in time, and antedates the code of Justinian‘ and 


t ‘ Actum mense martio et testes competenti numero ut subscriberent rogaui.’ 
MS. Cott. Aug. ii. 29. 

2 MS. Cott. Aug. ii. 88. 

3 A. Giry, Manuel de Diplomatique, p. §92, n. 3. 

4 Code, de testamentis, vi. 23. 
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the preceding enactments of Arcadius, Honorius, and of 
Theodosius II in 439, which demand the autograph signature 
of the party. It is found in Greek Egyptian documents on 
papyrus, as early as the reign of Tiberius, a.p. 17, in the lease 
of a mill, in which one Dionysius subscribes on behalf of the 
lessee Heracleus, a Persian, on account of his illiteracy. 

I venture to submit that subscription by illiterates in the 
shape of a sign or mark of the cross needs some explanation 
other than that suggested by M. Giry and Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson.? It is not sufficient to state that it originated in 
the need in the case of illiterates of a mark in place of the 
autograph subscription, and it is incorrect to say, as Giry says 
(Manuel de Diplomatique, pp. 592-3), that the sign was in- 
vented by those who could not write. The tradition of early 
Roman custom tended to render unimportant the subscription 
as a signature. The important thing in Roman law was the 
document itself as the record of a verbal deed attested by 
witnesses—‘ uti lingua nuncupassit, ita ius esto’. The same 
conception ruled even in the Justinian law which made auto- 
graph signature obligatory as well as the impression of the 
accompanying seal. The signature was intended to serve as 
a means of recognizing as authentic the attestation of a dead 
witness or an otherwise unobtainable witness. But the docu- 
ment was still in essence the record of a verbal act. 

Secondly, there are early examples in Greek papyri, from 
¢. 350 onwards, before the cross is used as a signum attesting 
a subscription or as a substitute for a signature, of the autograph 
or scribal cross used as a sanctifying symbol. The cross here 
precedes the endorsed address of an autograph private letter,3 


* Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part II, No. cclxxviii, p. 268. Mvoviovos Avovuciov 
yeypadha trép avrov p2) €iddros ypdypara. (cf. No. cclxvii, a. p. 36). 
2 Encycl. Brit., 11th ed., 1910, art. on Autographs, iii. 45- 7: 


3 H. I. Bell, Fews and Christians i in Egypt, p. 104. + T@ xvpiw ayarnre marpi 
TTamvov8iw. (B.M. Pap. 1923.) 
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or reinforces the deed of a literate testator, or serves as an 
invocation. The invocation follows a century later more 
definitely in words. Thirdly, the customs of the Germanic 
peoples, who adopted the cross after conversion, lead us in 
entirely different directions and to different sources, in the 
study of the mark as a signature. 

It is true, of course, that when the illiterate Maria of the 
Ravenna charter of 491 came to set her mark to a deed, the 
cross was already one accepted form for such a mark. But how 
came people to set marks at all, and how came the cross to be 
so accepted ? It is clear that we have here two separate and 
originally divergent streams of custom. This will be more 
evident when we consider that there are, even up to Stuart 
days, men who can write and yet occasionally make a cross in 
lieu of signature, and men who appose their marks or crosses to 
their autograph signatures.t And from the later Middle Ages 
onwards the cross and other marks unrelated to the cross are 
used widely as signatures by various individuals of the same 
people at one time. 

The use of the cross as a pious symbol, out of which its use 
as a signature developed, dates back to the very beginnings of 
Christianity. It embodies a promise of Christ, and an injunc- 
tion of St. Paul. ‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that 
will I do’ (St. John xiv. 13). ‘ Whatsoever ye do in word 
or deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus’ (Colossians 
iii. 17). The sign of the cross, made in gesture upon the 
forehead, as enjoined by Tertullian early in the third century,’ 
or an invocation in words, accompanied the actions of the daily 
life of early Christians. The written or sculptured cross was 
later in coming into use. The cross was still an emblem of 
shameful death. And the Christians sought secrecy by the 

t Plate V, Nos. 15, 16. See p. 12, n. 1. 


2 e.g. de Corona, cap. 3 (a. D. 208) ‘ quaecumque nos conuersatio exercet, 
frontem crucis signaculo terimus ’. 
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use of other symbols, such as the fish! that stood for Christ 
feeding the world, or the anchor of faith and hope which 
concealed the cross as part of its shape. The cross is found 
upon a tomb in the Catacombs of Rome by 268, and symbolizes 
the resurrection in Christ. But the earliest crosses are mono- 
grams rather than true crosses. The Chrism or Labarum 
Cross, with its long history in Christendom, is a monogram of 
XR, and was originally a pre-Christian emblem (Xpvods).? 
It was associated with Christ in Constantine’s Vision of the 
Cross3 and adopted by him as the Roman standard. And it 
bore a resemblance to the Egyptian hieroglyph Ankh, the sign 
of Life after Death, so that it was the more readily acceptable 
and safe in Egypt. It is said to occur as an inscription in 323, 
and certainly is found in a Lateran inscription of 331, and again 
on sarcophagi in the Lateran dating from 350 onwards.* It 
is found at the same time in Egypt, at the head of the endorsed 
address of the letter to Papnuthius, a hermit, referred to above,5 
and in other letters of the fourth to fifth centuries,® after the 
end of the worst persecutions. This form of the cross is there- 
fore established by the end of the fourth century as a mark in 
writing, the sole signification of which is that of a sanctifying 
symbol, for the writers of these letters were literate. The true 
or plain cross, square or long, is of later development, and is 
not apparently known until 380.7 But the history of the cross 


t Doubtless we have here the origin of the dolphin-device of Aldus, and the 
common anchor-device, e.g. of Vautrollier and Richard Field (McKerrow, 
Printers’ and Publishers’ Devices, Nos. 164, 170). 

2 In Bactria, for example. 

3 In 312. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Bury, 
ii. 289, 299 sqq. 

4 Sir F. Petrie, Early Forms of the Cross from Egyptian Tombs,’ in Ancient 
Egypt, 1916, pp. 102, 103. Cf. Zochler, Das Kreuz Christi. S p. 4, N. 3. 

6 H. I. Bell, op. cit., p. 104. G. Ghedini, Lettere Cristiane del 4° & 5° secolo. 
No. 43 begins with Xyp and ends with a square cross surmounted by an S. 

7 Petrie, op. cit., p. 104. 
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as a mark, in various forms with the same pious signification, is 
continuous, and it appears in innumerable charters, deeds, and 
other documents throughout the Dark Ages and the Middle 
Ages. The usage was doubtless settled more permanently by 
the example of the head of the Church, who used crosses on 
Papal bulls. 

It is found in the majority of Oxyrhynchus papyri from 476 
onwards. Joannes, the keeper of the race-course, prefixes a 
cross to his autograph signature in 610." A secretary and land- 
agent subscribes himself + @ed8wpos yaprovAdpios Kai adv ew 
avtyeodxos.2 A receipt of 476 bears a notary’s signature with 
a cross of his own making.3 It is to be observed that notarial 
marks are originally and in the main throughout their history 
elaborations of a cross in one of its many shapes, and even the 
flourished s of subscripst, which is a frequent later notarial 
mark, develops a cruciform shape, as in Wynkyn de Worde’s 
elaboration of Caxton’s device.‘ 

Notaries held their office by virtue of Papal authority (often 
combined with imperial authority) throughout Europe in the 
Middle Ages, suggesting the sacred nature of solemn obligations 
in writing and of the notarial function, as does the cross on 
hornbooks. So also seals bore the cross as well as the name and 
device of their owners. 

In early Merovingian charters of the seventh century 
autograph signatures are sometimes accompanied by a cross of 
the writer’s making. The custom is here, however, evidently 
undergoing a transition. The cross, the monogram of the sub- 
scriber’s name, and the arbitrary mark (often in Tironian 
marks, the old Latin shorthand, or even in Hebrew signs) are 
all used, both as additions to autograph signatures and as sub- 


t Oxyrbynchus Papyri, Part I, No. cxxxviii. 2 Ibid., No. clvi. 
3 Ibid., Part XVI, No. 1899. Cf. No. 1898 of 587: subscription of the 
notary Menas, T Mnvas Nordpws. 4 McKerrow, No. 42. 


s Ph. Lauer and Ch. Samaray, Les Diplomes originaux des Mérovingiens. 
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stitutes for them where illiterates are involved. We have here 
a parallel to the tendencies of the Anglo-Saxon charters of the 
end of the same century discussed above. 

This early custom of prefixing a cross with its original pious 
signification led in the sixth century to the elaboration of 
a verbal invocation of the name of God. The invocation, 
whether by sign or word, was readily adopted by people who 
were accustomed to the similar practice of invoking good 
fortune upon their deeds in writing. In the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri there are examples of wills showing this custom.! 
Papyrus CV, which dates from early in the second century, 
begins thus, ‘ The... year of the Emperor Trajanus Hadrianus 
‘Augustus, Tybi 13, at Oxyrhynchus in the Thebaid: for 
* good luck (dya@p téyn). This is the will... of Pekusis...’ A 
similar formula is followed by a will of the first century. One 
could hardly have a closer non-theological approximation to 
the Christian precatory cross or invocation. But the theologi- 
cal parallel is there also. The dya6) téyn of the Greeks, corre- 
sponding to the quod felix faustumque sit of the Romans, was 
not only a formula which comes down from treaties, decrees, 
and inscriptions} of classical times. "Aya6i t¥xn became deified 
in later Greece, and Pisa had her special Téya for a goddess in 
364 B.c. The Tyche of Antioch may yet be seen engraved on 
a coin of 83 B.c.4 Moreover, Egyptians swore an oath by the 
deified King Ptolemy,5 and Romans by the name of their 
emperors: when christianized it would be most natural for 
them to swear by Christ or by the cross, the unseen divine 
witness. This use of the cross is a characteristic feature of 
Anglo-Saxon deeds, of Merovingian and Carolingian deeds in 
France, of Spanish charters from the ninth century onwards, 

t e.g. Part I, Nos. civ, cv. a Ibid., Part II, No. ccclxxix. 

3 e. g. Thucydides, iv. 118, § 11. 4 Hill, Historical Greek Coins, pp. 163-4. 


s Hibeh Papyri, No. 38, 252 B.c. opviw 8€ Bacirda ITroAepaiov xai 
*Apowdnv PArddeAdgov Geovs ’AdeAgods. 
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and was widely spread throughout European Christendom up 
to the eleventh or twelfth century. 

The transition from this pious use to its use as a mark of 
presence or as a personal signature is illustrated by certain 
English charters, and the use of the seal is involved in the 
change. 

A charter of Edwy, dated 956,' is witnessed among others by 
Odo, Archbishop of Canterbury, and by 4®lfsin, Bishop of 
Winchester, as follows : 

+ Ego Oda Archiepiscopus cum — Sanctae Crucis 

roboraui. 

+ Ego A:lfsinus presul Sigillum agiae Cracis i impressi. 
These sentences are written, like the rest of the document, by 
a scribe, who also writes the crosses at the beginning of each 
line. But the interlined crosses are of different shapes, and 
are apparently the autograph crosses of Odo and Ailfsin. The 
heading of the charter is decorated with a chrism, and the 
endorsement begins with a cross. Here we have all three 
significations of the mark in one document. The scribal cross 
as an invocation precedes the deed. The scribal cross in front 
of the name of a party to the deed attests his presence and his 
agreement. The autograph cross, with a pious implication, 
serves as the individual signature of a literate ecclesiastic to 
the deed, suggesting the new conception of personal subscrip- 
tion in proof of authenticity. 

In a later charter of William II, dated 1090, making a grant 
of Bath to Bishop John de Villula,? a list of expected witnesses 
is borne on the deed, prepared before completion. Crosses, 
however, precede only certain of the names, and they appear 
to be autograph. It seems that those actually present attested 
by making the mark themselves. The King himself gave 


t Ch, Cott. viii. 12. 
2 Somerset Archaeological and Natural History Society, Transactions, xxii. 
114 8qq. 
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double attestation to his deed: ‘ meae regiae auctoritatis 
‘annecto sigillum. Sed et propria manu mea depingo crucis 
‘ dominicae signum.’ He appends both his seal and his cross. 
It appears that the seal was coming to be established as verify- 
ing the authenticity of a document, and that the cross was 
coming to denote presence only, though still with a pious 
implication. Edward the Confessor was probably the first king 
in England to use a seal. William the Conqueror used either 
the cross or the seal, or both, on his deeds. ‘ Pax manu vel 
Sigillo eius data.’ ! 

This suggests, further, the explanation of the phrase quoted 
above, ‘Sigillum agiae Crucis impressi.’ The early seal in- 
variably bore the cross in the top centre of its border on the 
obverse. To seal a document involved the impression of the 
cross on the wax by or on behalf of the sealer, who is identified 
by his name or his personal device on the seal. It may well be 
that the procedure was interpreted in this light, and that the 
ancient Roman, Greek, and Egyptian custom of sealing was 
fundamentally modified in this way by Christian custom, so 
that the impression of the cross became the essential factor in 
sealing as in subscribing a document. 

The subsequent history of the seal illustrates a conflict 
between the personal seal or individual signum, and the cross, 
as evidence of authenticity. Seals themselves begin to show 
a marked variety of crosses, with a tendency for ecclesiastics 
to retain the square Jerusalem cross, and for laymen to use 
various forms of stars at intervals round the border between 
the words of the name and title of the owner. The pious 
signification of the cross tends to persist in ecclesiastical seals, 
while lay seals tend to lay stress on the importance of the indi- 
vidual and his identity in sealing. Existing seals on ancient 
deeds in the Public Record Office bear crosses, chequers, 


t H. Ellis, ‘Observations on the History and Use of Seals in England,’ 
Archaeologia, xviii. 12 sqq. 
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initials, and marks, as well as heraldic devices. The seal 
approximates in function to the signature. It is notable that 
ecclesiastics themselves develop individual forms of the cross, 
in scribal crosses and also in autograph crosses which amount 
to signatures, in the body of the document. A Papal bull of 
Innocent III in 1213 ? shows different shapes of crosses accord- 
ing to the individual subscribing and even perhaps according to 
his rank, as pope, cardinal, or bishop. The identical shapes of 
crosses are used by the same subscribers in other bulls (e. g. 
Ch. Cott. viii. 24), and they are possibly autograph. There is 
good reason for suggesting that the small diagonal cross at the 
top of the Papal cross (Pl. I, No. 25) is autograph. Certain 
Spanish charters of the tenth century illustrate the individual 
crosses used by clerical and other subscribers.3 The cross is 
tending to become a mark, and the way is open to the later 
development of elaborate individualism in the making of crosses 
which have lost their pious signification and have become 
personal signatures. 

The increasing individualism of the Middle Ages is most 
clearly shown in the rise and growth of heraldry, as illustrated 
in seals as well as in coats of arms. With the Age of Heraldry, 
the personal seal has definitely usurped the function of the 
cross as a symbol of confirmation. With the spread of literacy, 
the written signature, first as accompaniment, then as sub- 
stitute, replaced the seal which survived only in comparatively 
limited use. Meanwhile the cross remained as a mark of 
presence,‘ of agreement, or of agency, amounting to a seal 

t Examples in P.R.O., Escheators Inquisitions, Series II, 1211 (Pembroke, 
1488) ; Ancient Deeds, A. 10571, 10551, 13545. 

2 MS. Cott. Cleo. i, fol. 149: see Plate I, 25-31. 

3 Plate I, 9, 10, 11. 

4 It is used as a sign of presence by clerks in Courts of Law, for example. In 
Tudor and Stuart Town Dispositions of the Court of Chancery, the fly-leaf of 
records of evidence often bears a list of witnesses to be interrogated. Square 
crosses are placed before the names of those who actually came and whose 
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for those who had no seal, or to a signature for illiterate per- 
sons. It is occasionally used, even in Tudor times, as a prefix 
to the signature of an ecclesiastic, a notary, or even a private 
person. The mark of the cross thus used varies from the 
simple, crude, ill-drawn square or diagonal cross of a rustic 
entirely unaccustomed to the use of the pen, to the more 
complicated designs developed out of the simple cross by more 
ambitious illiterates, and at the other end of the scale to the 
elaborate and beautiful devices used by notaries as signatures 
to their work. A range of specimens is reproduced on Plate I, 
excluding cruciform variations of the notarial subscripsi, and 
showing four variations of the XR monogram, chrism, or 
Labarum cross (Nos. 32, 34, 35, 36). Other variations of the 
chrism are shown in Plate II, 23-6. 

The cross, however, with its many variations and elaborations, 
was only one type of mark used in this way. An infinite 
variety of other signs appear in lieu of written signatures, or 
accompanying written signatures, in legal and other documents 
from the later Middle Ages onwards. 

These other signs are mainly derivatives of ownership marks, 
or actual ownership marks, the study of which must be pur- 
sued into the very beginnings of writing in the human race. 

It is reasonable that, at the very dawn of self-consciousness, 
the individual man should distinguish not only himself from 
other men, but also his property from that of others. Indeed 
the conception, however temporary, of property pertains even 
to animals. We may assume that the most primitive use of 
marks is that which makes them serve as symbols to denote and 
evidence is contained in the book. In modern documents a pencilled cross 
marks the place where a party is to sign. 

1 e.g. + Fo Calipolen (1518); E. Freshfield, Minutes of the Vestry Meetings 

. . of the Parish of St. Christopher le Stocks, p.69; 9 Laurence Huyde (followed 
by notarial mark), the signature in 1586 of a Wiltshire lawyer, aged 71 (P.R.O. 
E 133/4/676); By me Will Harris @ (a shipwright, of Wapping, aged 43, in 
1600, P.R.O., C 24/281 /35). 
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identify property. A logical development of this conception 
was the use of a mark to indicate the maker of an object, which 
was in another sense proper to him. In both cases the mark is 
concerned with an object which is the important matter. It 
is a far cry, psychologically, from this to a point of view which 
considers the person connected with the mark as being 
symbolized by the mark, to the abstraction of the mark from 
the object. One would expect such a conception to appear 
much later in time. The use of an arbitrary mark to symbolize 
and record the presence or approval of a person is a later 
development, in fact, in Western Europe. The use of the 
written or symbolized name of a person stands on a different 
basis, psychologically and historically. 

The earliest marks of ownership known to me are those 
found on Egyptian pottery of the First Dynasty and subse- 
quently.: These are arbitrary marks, scratched on the finished 
article by the purchaser. They have no literal connotation, 
though Sir Flinders Petrie sees in them a ‘ signary’ from which 
all European alphabets ultimately derive through the Phoeni- 
cian.* So that, if this is so, the very art of writing develops 
from the gradual association of a name with a repeated arbi- 
trary mark of ownership. However this may be, it is inter- 
esting to observe that a number of such Egyptian marks 
reappear in almost identical form more than seven thousand 
years later in Western Europe as the signature marks of illiter- 
ate witnesses or parties to a document.3} Various forms of 
crosses are not infrequent among them, though this is mere 
coincidence. 

The normal property mark of Egyptian pottery is compara- 
tively simple, and is determined partly by the nature of the 


« Sir F. Petrie, Royal Tombs of the First Dynasty, Part I, Plates LVII and 
LVIII. The date, according to Petrie’s chronology, is ¢. 6000 B.c. 

2 Sir F. Petrie, The Formation of the Alphabet, 1912. 

3 e. g. Plate III, 12; Plate IV, 8a, 21, 22, 28 ; and numerous crosses. 
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hardened and fired material. There are marks of a different 
nature, such as those of the products of the royal potteries, 
on which the royal name-emblems were cut while the material 
was still soft, or on caps of sealing clay on which elaborate 
devices were impressed by cylinder seals down the whole 
length of the article. We have here, therefore, the most 
primitive form of arbitrary individual marks, along with such 
marks as represent an owner by his name. Some of these were 
surely autograph, and some, indeed all in the second class, the 
work of servants of the owner. 

But Egyptian pottery also furnishes examples of a mark 
which has another signification and which is, in the majority 
of instances, autograph. For some potters made use of arbitrary 
marks peculiar to themselves, which they cut into the pots they 
had made before firing them, probably with a stick. It is 
evident, from the comparatively few examples of potters’ 
marks that have come down to us, and from the dates of the 
pots that bear them, the earliest being of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
that this conception of the mark was a later development in 
Egypt, and was not widely practised. The fact that they are 
mainly by Aegean craftsmen is perhaps significant. The mark 
thus made to indicate and identify the handiwork of an indi- 
vidual craftsman has a long subsequent history, whether in 
the marks of medieval guildsmen,* the marks, flourishes, 
initials, or full signatures of a painter, scribe, or illuminator, 
or the device of a printer, which continues the practice of this 
class of craftsmen.3 The written documents of Ancient Egypt 
bear in many instances the name of the scribe who was the 

t Cf. Plate IV, 28. 

2 Cf. the trade-marks of turners, coopers, and pewterers, registered and 
entered, as early as 1347, 1420, and 1500 respectively. Thomas Ellys, carpenter, 
uses his trade-mark as a signature to a document in 1538 (Records of the Company 
of Carpenters, ed. Bower Marsh, 1915, vol. iii). 


3 A reasonable assumption, given the facts as presented, e. g. by F. de Mély, 
Les Primitifs et leurs Signatures. 
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maker or writer of the object. Doubtless the fact that a scribe 
of known position or office had written a document would 
suggest a presumption of authenticity, and we may here see 
the beginnings of the authenticating function of a signature, 
though the seal of his employer was the sole real proof of 
authenticity. Thus we see already in Egypt the converging 
uses of the signum and the signature, which in later times it 
is easy to confuse one with another. 

It may be that the craftsmen’s marks of Aegean potters in 
Egypt point to a greater individualism in the West. At any 
rate, the history of marks in the ancient customs of European 
peoples not only parallels the property marks of Egypt and the 
craftsmen’s marks of the Twelfth and Nineteenth Dynasties, 
but offers examples of a wider and more varied use of individual 
marks. The use of such marks, in general, is of ancient and 
world-wide universality, as has been sufficiently demonstrated." 

Homer ? and Tacitus refer to a primitive custom of dividing 
land or booty among families of a tribe by lots, by means of 
sticks bearing specific marks. The custom held in ancient 
Schleswig, in a region whence came the founders of the English 
people,3 and where the marks were of runic character. Similarly, 
houses bore marks which were also the marks of their owners 
and which, cut upon cattle or weapons, identified them as their 
property. In Iceland such marks were declared and registered 
before the Thing. The history of such marks, in precisely this 
signification, continues still. In 1581 Edward Brogden, parson 
of the parish of St. Michael’s, Great Wood Street, marking 
the bounds of his parish, ‘ did w" a peece of Chalke putt vpon 


1 For a list of authorities see Max Gmiir, Schweizerische Bauernmarken und 
Holzurkunden, Bern, 1917, pp. 10-12. 

2 Odyssey, vi. xiv, 209. Cf. Tacitus, surculos ...notis quibusdam discretos... 
spargunt (Germania, cap. 10). The cavil or kebble of the north country coal- 
hewer is another survival. 

3 Benjamin Williams, ‘On the Land of Ditmarsh,’ Archaeologia, xxxvii. 371 8qq. 
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the end of a new Post... the then and yet vsuall Church marcke’. 
The document, a chancery suit of 1609, gives a specimen of 
the mark, an ornamented M surmounted by a cross.! In 1583 
John Comber, of Seaford, Sussex, was charged with cutting 
out marks of ownership from five ducks and cutting in his own 
marks.? In 1611 Mrs. Gallipot, in Middleton’s The Roaring 
Girl, realizes that the mark on her linen is likely to be known, 
and if she pawned it her husband’s credit would be endangered.3 
To this day the Thames swans are marked annually.4 The 
practice of branding cattle and horses is universal. And the 
mark of the Broad Arrow is well known, not only to those who 
wear it for a season and are unaware of its dignified antiquity. 
The juridical recognition of such marks is evident in the 
Danish law which demanded the apposition to a deed of the 
signature of the party or his bomaerke or house-mark. A 
Prussian law required the mark or the cross of the party.5 
Here we return to the fundamental principle of the later 
use of marks as signatures. The ancient, pre-Christian custom 
of adopting and using arbitrary individual marks is interfered 
with by a rival custom which derived from Christianity. The 
former is essentially a personal signature which is used for 
attestation, the latter begins in impersonal authentication by 
a sacramental sign. The eclipse of the mark in early English 
documents, which are all of the Christian era and record the 
deeds of christianized parties, is doubtless the result mainly 
of this new custom pertaining to the new civilization then 
dominant. But as written deeds gradually entered into the 
life of a wider circle of men, and the law penetrated into lower 
strata of society, the ancient mark emerges again. It had 
always survived in constant use as a property mark or an 


1 P.R.O., C 24/347 /102. 2 Sussex Archaeological Collections, vii. 103. 
3 Act III, Sc. 2: ‘If my mark be known, I am undone.’ 

4 See P.R.O. Exch. Misc. 16/8, a long roll of medieval swan-marks. 

5 Archacologia, xxxvii. 384. 
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identification mark. It now comes to be recorded on docu- 
ments that have been preserved, and in which these marks 
may be studied. The use of the cross had, however, been 
established in the interval, and we have outlined above the 
development of its use towards the function of a signature. 
We now reach the point where surviving marks serving as 
signatures illustrate the fusion of the two streams of custom. 
It remains to discuss some of the characteristics of these signs, 
whether marks deriving from the earlier custom or forms of 
crosses of the later. 

Such individual marks early developed a variety both of 
form and of significance. The arbitrary mark of runic or later 
type was joined by the symbolical mark. The most interesting 
variety of symbolical mark is that which suggests the occupation 
of its owner and so brings it nearer to the personal connotation 
of a name or a signature. Surnames derive as a rule from the 
land, or the birthplace or family abode, of those called by 
them, from personal characteristics or the Christian name of 
a progenitor, or from their occupations, in the majority per- 
haps from this last source. It is evident that in a primitive 
restricted community a thatcher’s comb would not only 
denote a man of a certain occupation, but a certain man, and 
the mark would be a perfect signature. Even when surnames 
no longer generally denoted their holders’ occupations, or 
when a man’s name came from a place or from some other 
source, the mark was bound to survive as a substitute for a 
name-signature among illiterates. Furthermore, the strict 
regulation of society in the Middle Ages laid great stress upon 
a man’s occupation, and the name of a man was generally 
coupled with a statement of his occupation, as in Courts of 
Law. Further evidence of this lies in the frequent practice of 
appending an occupational description to an autograph signa- 
ture,' among mercers, grocers, and men of various other trades 

t eg. Ri Ley s@ bre Cur Lond (C 24/281 /88), 1600; p: me Io: Drap: merc: 

B 
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as well as scriveners. Medieval, Tudor, and Stuart documents 
in England show frequent examples of this variety of marks. 
They are generally representative of some object closely 
associated with a man’s occupation. The husbandman draws 
a plough, a spade, or a fork, the tailor a pair of scissors, the 
weaver a shuttle, the blacksmith a hammer or an anvil, the 
shepherd a crook, the yeoman a bow, an arrow, or an axe, 
the bricklayer a hod, the tilemaker a tile, the butcher a pronged 
fork, the thatcher a thatcher’s comb, and so forth. A number of 
such marks are reproduced in Plate IV. I have not found any 
specimens so elaborate and well drawn as some of those taken 
from French documents, mostly of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, reproduced in Plate VII from Plate XXX in 
M-C. Guigue, De Porigine de la signature et de son emploi au 
moyen age (Paris, 1863). I observe in passing that M. Guigue 
disproves an earlier statement * that such marks are not found 
in France before 1580, for the earliest occupational mark 
shown here dates from 1518. I have not found, or seen recorded, 
any certain example of this variety of mark of an earlier date. 
The germ of such a mark may be found in Coopers’ marks 
registered in 1420,? all of which contain the circle representing 
the hoop of the cask which, with axes, figures in the coat of 
arms granted to the Company in 1509. The earliest recorded 
marks of the Turners date from 1347, however.3 Of the marks 
shown one certainly resembles a swivel, found also in iron- 
mongers’ marks, and again in the maker’s mark of an Eighteenth 
Dynasty Egyptian potter (Plate IV, 27). The same kind of 
symbolism may perhaps be traced in the watermarks of early 


(C 24/298/24), 1602; Thomas Catcher monyer (C 24/271 /42), 1598; p me 
Fobén Dodd (paraphe.) apprentice Rand. Egerton s& (C 24/276/33), 1599. 

1 Bulletin de la Société Historique .. . de Soissons, iii (1849), 156-7. 

2 The Coopers’ Company, London (1848), pp. 9-10. 

3 Letter Book F, fol. 134 (A. C. Stanley-Stone, The .. . Company of Turners 
of London, 1925). 
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papermaking. Paper of 1330 from Bordeaux, centre of a wool- 
producing country, bears a ram’s head, and paper of 1359 
from Calais, stronghold of the English invading army, bears 
an arbalist.. But watermarks on the whole are arbitrary 
devices, and have no significance for our purpose. It can 
hardly be doubted that the custom developed with the growth 
of heraldry, of which it is a reflection. There is ground, in- 
deed, for describing such marks as the heraldry of the humble. 

Here, as in all varieties of the signature mark, there is a 
parallel in printers’ devices. The French printer, Jodocus 
Badius (d. 1535), uses a cut of a printing press as a device,* 
which was also used in England in 1619.3 But there is no 
individual connotation in the use of this device. The punning 
printer’s device, like the goose of Hugo Goes (McKerrow, 
App. I), is paralleled in a woolstapler’s mark of 1549-55, that 
of Robert Harford (Plate II, 27), and in many similar marks 
on seals (cf. Archaeologia, vol. xxxvii, Plate X, 18). The most 
individual of all possible printers’ devices, namely, the portrait 
of the printer, is also used by the signatory to a French docu- 
ment. Michel Lefebure, watchman, of Laon, draws what 
appears to be his portrait as a signature,* in 1537. James 
Nedam, surveyor of King Henry VIII’s Works, embellishes 
initials in 1544 with what might be portraits of himself. 
Several instances show a marked resemblance of feature, and 
certainly they do not seem to be mere grotesques. Even so 
John Day has his portrait engraved as a device.® It was an 


t Joseph Hunter, ‘ Specimens of Marks,’ Archaeologia, xxxvii. 

2 R. B. McKerrow, Bibliography for Literary Students, p. 276. 

3 McKerrow, No. 389. 4 Plate VI, 17. 

5 Plate VII, 2, from Accts., &c., Exch. Q.R. 504/2. For delightful examples 
of pure grotesques, cf. MS. Add. 37665, and MS. Harl. 3739, two cartularies. 

© McKerrow, No. 145. Cf. also John of Westphalia’s use of a portrait of 
himself as ‘meum proprium meum solitum signum’ in colophons at Louvain 
(1475-77), and also on bindings. (E. P. Goldschmidt, Gothic and Renatssance 
Bookbindings, i. 152.) [A. W. P.] 
B2 
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ancient vanity, and an Egyptian sculptor, Ni Ptah Ankh, 
immortalized himself in this way in relief upon a building." 
I have reproduced in Plate V a most unusual printer’s device, 
from P. Turretinus, Disputatie de Dote (Nozzano, 1491).? Here 
the colophon ends with the notarial seal of Nicholas Tegrimus, 
who apparently had the book printed on a private press at his 
own house with the help of two professional printers. Auctore, 
it will be observed, has been altered in ink to auctoribus. I owe 
this example to Mr. Pollard and Mr. Scholderer. 

A second group of marks, and a very interesting group it is, 
illustrates the influence of the spread of handwriting. They 
show the writer to be desirous of imitating the actions of the 
literate signatory, and the series of scrawls here reproduced 3 
shows a complete gamut ranging from genuine scrawls, often 
very elaborate, to attempts to copy written words, and to 
pseudo-initials or to crude but genuine initials. The most 
interesting of all these very numerous scrawls are the attempt 
of a manservant to reproduce his master’s p me (Plate III, 
37, 38), and the odd script of ‘ a Persian borne ’, John Martin, 
a sailor and adventurer to Virginia (Plate III, 27, 28). The 
juxtaposition of two or more specimens of some of these marks 
is very instructive, as showing that such scrawls are not 
standardized by their writers. It is doubtful sometimes 
whether a scrawl is a mere scrawl or whether it has elements 
of true writing in it. A difficult example is No. 41 in Plate III. 
The writer is Thomas Revenynge, of Denton, Bucks., yeoman, 
aged sixty and above. The scrawl certainly seems to end up 
with a y above a g, with elements of other letters earlier on. 
Possibly old age and very bad sight here have caused a signature 


t The Ramesseum, ed. J. E. Quibell, 1898, Plate XXXII (Fifth Dynasty, 
¢. 4000-4500 B.c.). The sculptor is resting in a boat, and is about to enjoy 
a drink. The building is the tomb at Sakkhara of Ptah Hotep. 

2 B.M., I.C. 35803. 

3 Plates II and III. 
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to degenerate into a scrawl. The vanity of Elizabeth Chevalier, 
a widow of 52, led her to append a scrawl to the initial she 
had mastered (Plate II, 20), though it would not be impossible 
to trace resemblances in the scrawl to che. What at first sight 
appears to be a scrawl is, on the contrary, a decorated pair of 
initials in one case (Plate II, 10). It may be observed that 
initials, or the initial of a Christian name, are frequent signa- 
tures of persons who appear to have no further mastery of 
writing. Such initials may be written from right to left 
(Plate II, 14, 15), or they may be written as if turned through 
an angle of 180°, or laid on their backs or upside down, all 
characteristics of a child’s imitation of forms. The knowledge 
of this fact helps one to trace original forms through various 
alphabets of writing. One example shows the most ambitious 
effort of an illiterate that is known to me, the curious signature 
of John Reade (Plate II, 12, 13). Another (Plate III, 34) 
defies literal analysis, though it suggests the elemental forms 
that go to make letters. 

The resemblance in type between Caxton’s device and the 
mark of William Ruddock, citizen and carpenter of London 
in 1567, can hardly pass unobserved (Plate III, 39, 40). They 
are both made up of the same two forms, with a third, a 
straight line, added in Ruddock’s mark. Both make one think 
of the designs of Arabic writing, and both are, to the best of 
my knowledge, unique in England. I have found no third 
mark of the same type. It is certainly true that Caxton’s 
device is a simple combination of the arabic numeral 4 crossed 
by an arabic 7, and that these forms were used in England in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. I am not inclined, 
however, to suggest any bearing of this device upon the dates of 
Caxton’s work (in the forty-seventh decade of the millennium). 


1 A blind witness was excused from signing. ‘ John Stake, one of her Mats 
almesmen of Westm?’, aged 67, ‘ non subscripsit quia Cecus’ (C 24/283/13), 


1599. 
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This would not help us with Ruddock, and I am inclined to 
think that both are merely an arbitrary device of Saracen 
shapes, such ornamental shapes as were widely spread in all 
forms of medieval art in England as throughout Europe in 
the Middle Ages. What Mr. Jenkinson calls strap-work in 
flourished writing is surely a close parallel to the intricacy of 
Saracen ornament (cf. Plate VII, 2). 

The extreme ingenuity of many of these scrawls, and the 
laborious efforts that go to make crude initials, both suggest 
clearly a desire to imitate or rival the fortunate literate, and 
it would hardly be excessive to see in such marks a certain 
social and intellectual ambition which precludes contentment 
with illiteracy, and with the mark as a substitute for a signa- 
ture ; such an ambition as Jack Cades of all ages have disliked. 
Further evidence of the same tendency may be found in the 
growth of the practice of inserting initials inside merchants’ 
marks, and names into the design of notarial marks.? It is 
difficult to separate merchants’ marks or some early notarial 
marks, or printers’ devices, from the history of the cross as a 
mark. Many of them appear to be modifications and elabora- 
tions of the chrism, allowing for the change from the curved 
top of the R in the monogram to the straight lines necessitated 
by cutting in wood. This change accounts for the innumerable 
marks which have a figure resembling a 4 at the top with a 
diagonal cross or other variations below, in merchants’ marks 
or printers’ devices. To such marks parallels appear throughout 


t The case is cited by Mr. Jenkinson in his The Later Court Hands in England, 
p- 90 n., of William Stallenge, a servant of James I, who in 1609 signs his name 
under his account, and in 1612 is content with a cross. I have some doubt 
whether the cross is autograph in this case, or in any case where a person known 
to be capable of a signature is found making a mark unaccompanied by any 
writing. I wonder if John Shakespeare ever really wrote his name himself. He 
could quite well have been Bailiff of Stratford without being able to write, just 
as various parish priests were apparently illiterate (Plate I, 1, 3). 


2 Cf, Plate II, 23-6. 
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Europe to those used by Englishmen, and endless examples 
might be given. Some merchants’ marks, indeed, preserve the 
curve of the chrism.! It is more interesting to observe how in 
England the cross as a signature mark is elaborated by illiterate 
witnesses. Of the many variations of the cross which I have seen, 
few bear any close resemblance to the chrism whichis so frequent 
in merchants’ marks,* nor does the chrism appear in masons’ 
marks in England. Masons’ marks} offer interesting parallels to 
the signatures of illiterates in general, but none to merchants’ 
marks, though I am unable to suggest any significance in this 
fact. ‘They also show every variety of cross except the chrism. 
The elaboration of the cross in illiterate signature marks 
shows a tendency to individualize the cross and so to give 
additional significance to it, bringing it nearer to an individual 
signature. The same tendency is visible when we find mer- 
chants’ marks or printers’ devices more and more frequently 
accompanied by initials. The process of elaboration and 
individualization is seen clearly in the signature of Robert 
Farr, of Pershore, Worcestershire, painter, aged 53, who affixes 
the initials R.E. (? for R. F.) to a cross in 1§99 (Plate II, 22). 
Examples of such crosses are given in Plate I. I am convinced 
that examples from Spanish Charters of the tenth century 
illustrate the actual process by which a cross made by a scribe 
left room for a final mark, completing the attestation, by the 
witness or party to the deed. The mark like an apostrophe in 
the lower right-hand corner of Plate I, No. 11, seems to be 
in a different ink and more roughly made. So also I have 
suggested above that in No. 25 the small cross at the head of 
the tall cross in the Bull of Innocent III was added by the 
Pope himself. Finally, I have reproduced‘ an initial J, 


t Examples in P.R.O., Accts., &c., Exch. Q.R. §20/24 (1567). 

2 Examples in Plate I, 32, 34, 36. 3 Cf. Archaeologia, | (1887), pp. 1 sqq. 

4 Plate VII, 1, from G. Bonazzo, I] Condaghe di San Pietro di Silki (1900), 
Document XXV. 
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resembling a totem pole, from a Sardinian document of the 
thirteenth century, in which the opening invocation is streng- 
thened by multiple crosses in the body of the initial, and by what 
I judge to be a crude representation or portrait of Jesus Christ 
in its head, with triple crosses appended, like seals, to call 
the Trinity also to witness to the sanctity of the deed. 

I may add my impression that the more elaborate crosses, 
or other illiterate marks, in lieu of a signature, appear to 
originate in those parts of England where the most settled and 
stable communities dwelt, the centres of the civilization of 
the old medieval order. Sturdy Warwickshire, Herts., Norfolk, 
Bedfordshire, Sussex yeomen make their marks with an air, with 
vigour and pride, especially the old men, strong in the old 
tradition. With what contempt would old John Greye, of 
Hatfield, or old John Lampley of Hoddeson, both Herts. men, 
with their huge, bold marks splashed upon the page (Plate IV, 
12, 9), contemplate some of the anaemic, crude crosses of 
many Londoners, Dorset, or Cumberland men! The Star 
Chamber and Chancery Court records in Tudor and Stuart 
days abound in cases in which the new plutocracy of the mer- 
chant classes, skilled with the pen, learned in the written law, 
at home with lawyers and writs, oppress the tenants of the 
manors they have acquired, the ancients of immemorial tradi- 
tion, unskilled in all save the customary law of their holdings. 
The pen overcame the yeoman’s sword and the husbandman’s 
plough and spade. There is something to be said for Jack 
Cade’s view, after all. And Shakespeare, coming of old, un- 
lettered Warwickshire stock, could well understand the sus- 
picious attitude of the passing generation towards the new- 
fangled learning which, as far as they could see, brought in its 
train the spoliation of monasteries, the alienation of long- 
settled lands, new merchant knights, and citizen lords of the 
manor, a new religion, interference with the ancient and joyous 
sports of May-day, and generally plagues and oppressions. 
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It is a different type of man to-day that makes his elementary 
mark in the shape of a cross. They are still to be found, in 
considerable numbers, as any large employer of labour will 
testify, and in all parts of the British Isles, including London, 
among men of British stock. But, unlike John Greye and other 
‘honest plain-dealing men’ with marks to themselves, they 
are ashamed of it, feeling that they have not been ‘ well 
brought up’. The mark as signature, it appears therefore, 
should interest students of social history, both past and present, 
as well as students of such matters as the Bibliographical 
Society is concerned with. 


*,* The following direct evidence concerning symbolical and occupational 
marks was chanced upon too late for insertion into the body of this paper :— 


Anthony Farrard, of Lynstead, Kent, husbandman, aged 59, deposes in 1598 
‘ That he is vnlearned and never could nor can wryte or reade but when he 
hath bene sometymes called to set his hande to wrytings he hath made his 
marke, w°® he allwaies made as neere as he could the lykenes of a hooke such 
as carters vse in the lodinge of their carts, called an ovle hooke’ (P.R.O. 


C 24/260/22). 
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Puate I. Crosses 


Thomas Hytches, Curate of Knight’s Washbourne, Worc., 1552 (E/117/9/20-2, fol. 62). 

Thomas Piddock, Rowington, Warw., 1558 (C 24/274/88). 

John Browne, Vicar of Overbury, Worc., 1552 (E 117/9/20-2, fol. 61). 

Edward Lambert, Norwich, shoemaker, aged 50, 1600 (C 24/281/54). 

Robert Watts, Frome Selwood, Somerset, yeoman, aged 42, 1602 (C 24/298/4). 

John Syeford, Hide Street, near Winchester, servant, aged 39, 1600 (C 24/284/55). 

Notarial signature, 1322 (Ancient Deeds, A. 198). 

John Johnson, Whitechapel, aged 70, 1597 (C 24/268/55). 

Spanish Charter, 936 (B.M. Add. Ch. 62604). 

Spanish Charter, 960 (B.M. Add. Ch. 62606). 

11. Spanish Charter, roth cent. (B.M. Add. Ch. 62605). 

. Thomas Smale, Orpington, Kent, husbandman, aged 68, 1586 (E 133/4/623). 

. Egyptian Pottery, 6000 s. c. (Petrie, Royal Tombs of the rst Dynasty, Pt. I, Pl. LVIII). 

. John Putnam, Little St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, weaver, aged 27, 1599 (C 24/274/67). 

15, 16. Christian Cooper, Westminster, widow of Thomas Cooper, gent., aged 53, 1600 
(C 24/284/102). 

17. Thomas Tylley, Colchester, Essex, fuller, aged 52, 1546 (C 24/9/2). 

18. Nicholas Swayne, Sylsome, Beds., smith, aged 54, 1546 (C 24/9/11). 

19. John Monter, Croydon, Surrey, mason, aged 44, 1599 (C 24/276/76). 

20. Thomas Orme, keeper of the King’s Prison of the Bench, Southwark, aged 40, 1546 
(C 24/9/12). 

21. John Taylle, St. Michael’s, Wood Street, carpenter, aged 69, 1546 (C 24/9/34). 

22. Thomas Smyth, alias Graunt, Stoke Daberne, Sussex, husbandman, aged 38, 1546 (C 24/9/7). 

23. Richard Whitemore, Albery, Surrey, carpenter, aged 49, 1546 (C 24/9/7). 

24. John Pollard, Towsbery, Essex, yeoman, aged 50, 1598 (C 24/273/43). 

25-31. Bull of Pope Innocent III, Nov. 1213 (B.M. MS. Cott. Cleo. E. I, fol. 149). 

25. Pope Innocent III. 

26. Cinthius de’ Cinci, Cardinal Priest of St. Laurence in Lucina. 

27. John, Bishop and Cardinal Deacon of SS. Cosmas and Damian. 

28. Octavian de’ Conti di Signi, Bishop and Cardinal Deacon of SS. Sergius and Bacchus. 

2g. Guido de Bisontio, Cardinal Deacon of St. Nicholas in Carcere Tulliano. 

30. Guala de Bicherus, Cardinal Priest of St. Martin. 

31. Guido, Bishop of Palestrina. 

32. James White, St. Mary Stayning, Aldersgate, silkweaver, aged 70, 1598 (C 24/274/16). 

33. Margaret Tynney, wife of John Tynney, Ratcliffe, Midd., waterman, aged 50, 1597 
(C 24/268/67). 

34. John Chambers, Horsley, Glouc., tucker, aged 46, 1598 (C 24/273/28). 

35. From Oxyrbynchus Papyri, No. 1899, a. D. 476. 

36. William Smith, churchwarden, Allyngton, Kent, 1552 (E 117 Kent 3/37). 

37. Thomas Webb, St. Giles, Midd., 1607 (C 24/331/23). 

38. Thomas Gyles, Bangston Bleue, Kent, bricklayer, 1607 (C 24/331/23). 

39, 40. Allen Parker, Wethersham, Isle of Oxney, Kent, yeoman, aged 60, 1607 (C 24/331/6). 
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Prate Il. Initials 


. Thomas Rignall, Henningford Gray, Hunts., yeoman, aged 30, 1602 


(C 24/298 /17). 


. Richard Cook, citizen and cook of London, aged 28, 1599 (C 24/276/16). 
. Robert Poole, Little Badham, Essex, yeoman, aged 39, 1600 (C 24/284 /22). 
. John Bostock, Little Badham, Essex, husbandman, aged 72, 1600 


(C 24/284 /22). 


. Margaret Dale, Westminster, widow, aged 93, 1600 (C 24/284/28; 


C 24/283 /13). 


. Anne Hellowse, wife of Edward Hellowse, Westminster, gentleman, aged 60, 


1600 (C 24/284 /28). 


. Harry Leason, Rochester, innholder, 1586 (E 133 /4/648). 
. John de Oldham, East Greenwich, groom of Her Majesty’s Chamber, 


aged 66, 1599 (C 24/276/54). 


. Elizabeth Wright, Hornsey, Midd., widow, aged 56, 1546 (C 24/9/12). 
. Oliver Springe, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, joiner, aged 46, 1599 (C 24/278 /30). 
. Thomas Tye, Basham, Cambs., butcher, aged 62, 1546 (C 24/9/13). 


12, 13. John Reade, St. Alphege, Cripplegate, gentleman, aged 60, 1598 


(C 24/271 /43). 


14, 15. Michael Ireland, Hertford, yeoman, aged 60, 1600 (C 24/281 /67). 


27. 


. Henry Jones, Walgrave, Northants, yeoman, aged 60, 1600 (C 24/284/86). 
. William Burte, Eccam, Glouc., gentleman, aged 40, 1598 (C 24/272 /37). 
. Edward Dalby, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, glazier, aged 60, 1599 (C 24/277 /53)- 


. William Barrowe, Poplar, Midd., sailor, aged 54, 1602 (C 24/298 /72). 
. Elizabeth Chevalier, St. Bride’s, London, widow, aged §2, 1599 
(C 24/277 /41). 
John Jones, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, shoemaker, aged 40, 1600 
(C 24/284 /57). 


. Robert Farr, Pershore, Worc., painter, aged 53, 1599 (C 24/270/62). 

. Edward Johnson, citizen and joiner of London, aged 63, 1599 (C 24/275 /59). 

. William Rix, St. Gregory’s near St. Paul’s, yeoman, aged 35, 1599 

(C 24/278 /37). 

. Henry Billingsley, London, merchant, 1567 (Accts., &c., Exch. Q.R. §20/24). 

. Sir William Stonor, London, merchant (Stonor Papers, 1290-1493, Camden 
Soc., vol. xxx). 

Robert Harferd, Norfolk, woolstapler, 1549-55 (Archacologia, vol. xxxvii, 
Pl, VIII, and p. 389). 

(Note. 25, 26, and 27 are Property Marks.) 
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Puate III. Scrawls 


1. Rosemary Sisson, aged 4, 1927. 
2. John Bull, Eastchurch, Isle of Sheppey, yeoman, aged 60, 1599 (C 24/273 /65). 
3. William Brand, Wrattinge, Cambs., labourer, aged 34, 1546 (C 24/9/13). 
4. Gilbert Dyar, Winton, Hants, 1609 (Inq. P.M. James I, C 142/310/72). 
5, 7,8. John Perman, Shynevilde, Berks., husbandman, aged 66, 1608 
(C 24/334/24). 
6. Robert Castell, Dunstead, Oxon., husbandman, aged 70, 1600 (C 24/284 /125). 
g. John Poulton, Barton, Oxon., husbandman, aged 50, 1600 (C 24 /284/125). 
10, Gryffyn Edwards, St. Bride’s, London, tailor, aged 57, 1599 (C 24/277 /41). 
11. Daphne Sisson, aged 6, 1927. 
12. Pottery Mark, 6000 B.c. (Petrie, Royal Tombs of the 1st Dynasty, Pt. I, 
Pl. LVII). 
13. Richard Ploughman, Fornecot, Norfolk, husbandman, aged 39, 1597 
(C 24 /269/55). 
14. Richard Wood, King’s Bromley, Staff., husbandman, aged §2, 1546 (C 24 /9/1). 
15. William Penfold, St. Olave’s, Southwark, yeoman, aged 44, 1600 
(C 24/281 /13). 
16. Margaret Scrivenor, wife of Walter Scrivenor, citizen and dyer of London, 
aged 36, 1623 (C 24/489/63). 
17-21. Joan Madgwicke, maidservant, Sussex, aged 26, 1601 (C 24/289/19). 
22. Thomas Whitnold, Stansteads Abbot, Herts., tanner, aged 40, 1601 
(C 24/290/t). 
23, 24. John Milborne, Rowington, Warw., yeoman, 1601 (Star. Ch. Pro., Eliz., 
H 46/3 and 14). 
25, 26. William Gibbins, Wapnam, Northants, husbandman, aged 65, 1602 
(C 24/298 /46). 
27, 28. John Martin, gentleman, ‘ a Persian borne ’, aged 29, 1622 (C 24/489/1). 
29, 30. Elizabeth Hughes, servant to Thomas Heath, aged 31, 1599 
(C 24/276/54). 
31-3. Florence Evans, St. Giles without Cripplegate, widow, aged 63, 1598 
(C 24 /270/67). 
34. John Dande, Stapper, Essex, husbandman, aged 70, 1546 (C 24/9/3). 
35, 36. Joan Thames (servant to Mr. Philpott), aged 26, 1623 (C 24/500/40). 
37, 38. Michael Sampson, servant to Hugh Ridge, aged 21, 1602 (C 24/298 /79). 
39. Printer’s Device of William Caxton (McKerrow, No. 1.) 
40. William Ruddock, carpenter, London, 1567 (Records of the Carpenters 
Company, 1915, vol. iii, p. 95). 
41. Thomas Revenynge, Denton, Bucks., yeoman, aged over 60, 1586 


(E 133 /4/601). 
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Pirate IV. Symbols 


1. Thomas Perce, King’s Langley, Herts., tailor, aged 50, 1607 (C 24/334 /24). 
2. Thomas Atwood, Malden, Beds., tailor, aged 46, 1546 (C 24/9/11). 
3. Robert Master, East Preston, Sussex, tailor, 1607 (C 24/333 /98). 
4. From Masons’ Marks at Westminster Hall, temp. William II (Archaeologia, 
vol. 1, Pl. I). 
5. Nicholas Sheappeard, Weybridge, Sussex, aged 68, 1599 (C 24/271/57). 
6. John Dawes, St. Sepulchre’s, London, butcher, aged 38, 1602 (C 24/298 /54). 
William Stapleford, Smithfield Bars, butcher, aged 60, 1602 (C 24 /298 /54). 
7* + Potter’s Mark, 1300 B.c. (Petrie, Kahbun, Gurob, and Hawara, P\. 27). 
8. Jerome Forrest, Whitefriars, London, butcher, aged 60, 1599 (C 24/275 /87). 
Pottery Mark, 6000 8. c. (Petrie, Royal Tombs of the 1st Dynasty, Pt. 1, 
Pl. LVI). 
Mason’s Mark, temp. William II (Archaeologia, vol. 1, Pl. I). 
9. John Lampley, Hoddesdon, Herts., butcher, aged 60, 1601 (C 24/290/1). 
10. William Sawyer, Whetthamstead, Herts., labourer, aged 40, 1607 

(C 24/332 /41). 

11. William Edwards, Garboldisham, Norfolk, husbandman, aged 40, 1606 

(C 24/330/3). 

12. John Greye, Hatfield, Herts., husbandman, aged 84, 1602 (C 24/298 /36). 

13. James Fishenden, Withersham, Kent, thatcher, aged 45, 1607 (C 24/331 /6). 

: Richard Barber, Kempton, Beds., yeoman, aged 60, 1599 (C 24/270/10). 
4) Mason’s Mark, temp. William II (Archacologia, vol. 1, Pl. I). 

15. James Langton, Bristol, gentleman (Irish soldier of fortune), aged 40, 1599 

(C 24/270/54). 

16. Henry Scarlett, Thorpe, Suffolk, yeoman, aged 72, 1586 (E 133/4/653). 
17. John Mitchell, Orpington, Kent, yeoman, aged 80, 1586 (E 133 /4/623). 
18. Nicholas Dormer, Warborow, Oxon., shepherd, aged 56, 1599 (C 24/269 /21) 
19. Adrian Fynke, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, blacksmith, aged 70, 1599 

(C 24/269/39). 

20. Hugh Joanes, Denge Hundred, Stoemorisen, Essex, blacksmith, aged 40, 

1599 (C 24/275 /59). 

21. Pottery Mark, 6000 B.c. (Petrie, Royal Tombs of the 1st Dynasty, Pt. I, 

Pl. LVII). 

Morgan Davies, Henley-on-Thames, tapster, aged 50, 1599 (C 24/269 /89). 
= fees Mark, 2000 B.c. (Petrie, Kahun, Gurob, and Hawara,P1.28,No.15). 
23. George Quenell, Hodley, Hants, weaver, aged 64, 1599 (C 24/269/58). 

24. William Hilles, Nastock, Essex, brickmaker, aged 72, 1599 (C 24/269/91). 
25. Bartholomew Durrington, Chipping Ongar, Essex, bricklayer, aged 46, 1598 

(C 24/268 /58). 

26. Richard Whitemore, Albery, Surrey, carpenter, aged 49, 1546 (C 24/9/7). 
27. Thomas le Turner, Cornhill, London, 1347 (Letter Book F, fol. 235§a). 
28. Potter’s Mark, 2000 B.c. (Petrie, Kahun, Gurob, and Hawara, P|. 28, No. 103). 
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Pirate V Symbols 


M-C. Guigue, De Porigine de la signature et de son emploi au moyen age (Paris, 
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1863), Plate XXX. 


. Pierre Parenton, Paris, draper, 1489. 

. Claude Bayou, Laon, locksmith, 1518. 

. Thomas Giscart, Laon, locksmith, 1581. 
. Nicaise Vivier, Laon, carpenter, 1622. 

. Jacques Deschamps, Athies, limeburner, 1536. 

. Nicholas Faucheux, weaver. 

. Simon Lamour, tailor, 1623. 

. Jean Vallier, mason. 

. Estienne Billot, farrier. 

. de la Fay, Sissonne, labourer. 

. Jean Duval, Laon, butcher. 

. Jehan, groom of the sieur de la Rochepot, Ile-de-France, 1538. 
. Sebastien de la Mare, minstrel, 1622. 

. Christophe Lambin, taborer, 1580. 

- Nicholas Duprez, Lyons, mason, 1633. 

. Etienne Chotot, St.-Germain-en-Laye, locksmith, 1596. 

. Michel Lefebure, Laon, watchman, 1537. 
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Pirate VI 
Colophon, P. Turretinus, Disputatio de Dote, Nozzano, 1491 (B.M. I.C. 35803). 
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Pirate VII 


1. Initial J, from Giuliano Bonazzo, J] Condaghe di San Pietro di Silki (1900), 
Document XXV, 13th cent. 

2. Initial P, by James Nedam, clerk and surveyor of the King’s Works (Accts., 
&c., Exch. Q.R. §04/2), 1544. 
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THE POSITION ON THE SHEET OF EARLY 
WATERMARKS 
By EDWARD HEAWOOD 


N his recently published ‘Introduction to 

Bibliography ’ Dr. McKerrow has pointed out 

the help towards the solution of problems con- 
WWer)| nected with the format and make-up of books 
PSS) that may be supplied by the watermarks on the 
WS y Pp y a 
WA F1 3S paper and the position which they occupy on 
the page. But as he justly remarks this aid will fail us unless we 
know with some certainty the position occupied by the mark 
on the original sheet—that is how far we may trust to its 
being in the normal position in the centre of one half (the 
countermark, if there is one, being in the centre of the other) 
or with what frequency deviations from the rule may be 
expected. A numerical estimate of frequency, useful as it might 
be, would be extremely difficult, and is not here attempted ; 
but the following notes, based on a study of watermarks ex- 
tending over some years, may interest bibliographers, although 
they cannot claim to be at all complete, the position of the 
marks having been recorded only in strikingly abnormal cases. 
Much, however, may be learnt on the subject from Briquet’s 
great work, and as the information is there widely scattered it 
may be permissible to draw somewhat freely from this vast 
storehouse of knowledge. 

Deviations from the normal may be classed as regular or 
irregular, according as they are due to a well-recognized 
practice, or the result of accident or caprice. Even when the 
normal practice was followed no great care seems to have been 
taken to place the mark in the exact centre of the half-sheet, 
but such slight irregularities (which when seen in the folded 
page may be due merely to uneven folding or excessive trim- 
ming) may be disregarded. 
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Marks in the centre of the whole sheet.—Of the regular devia- 
tions the first to be noted is that in which the mark is placed 
in the centre of the whole sheet. Briquet has shown (Les 
Filigranes, p. 324) that this position was characteristic of paper 
made in or near Geneva, being in fact laid down as obligatory 
in the enactment of 1562, the reason given being that in this 
way interference with the printed text is avoided. This seems 
to have merely given authority to a previously existing prac- 
tice, though both before and after 1562 the rule cannot have 
been strictly adhered to, as we find the same mark in Geneva 
documents sometimes in the central, sometimes in the more 
normal position. Instances of the central position occur in 
many of the works of Calvin and other religious writers, the 
marks including the heart, the Greek cross on a shield, bear, 
hand, flower, &c. But the abnormality is not confined to Geneva 
paper, for instances are found in Italy (especially Bologna) in 
early days, e.g. the cutlas, Briquet, No. 5102; three circles, 
ibid., No. 3235; and the flower in various forms. 

In later times it is found sporadically in different forms and 
various localities. Thus the letters D. A. Q. R. are placed cen- 
trally in the Introductio ad Rem Herbariam of Rivinus (Leipzig, 
1690-1), giving here an interesting proof that the paper was 
made specially for the book, since they stand for its author, 
D. Augustus Quirinus Rivinus, the same initials appearing in 
print on the short title to vol. 2. In paper made probably at 
Genoa and largely exported to this country in the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth centuries (partly perhaps because 
the French supply was cut off by the wars), the mark was 
sometimes placed centrally, e. g. there are various examples in 
the 1695 edition of Camden’s Britannia, though the normal 
position is more often seen in the same type of paper. In later 
days, when the marks became larger, a central position may have 
been suggested by considerations of space. Thus in Varchi’s 
Storia Fiorentina (Augsburg, 1721), a small folio book, the 
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mark—an 8-rayed star flanked by the letters AS—covers a 
large part of the sheet. A central mark is sometimes found in 
association with a main mark repeated in the two halves of the 
sheet, as in the case recorded in Briquet (No. 1320) from 
Artois in 1320. In much later times the Dutch maker, 
Adriaan Rogge, used (among other marks) that of the elephant 
repeated in the two half-sheets, with his monogram in the 
centre. 

Marks near the side margin.—A position near the side margin 
is shown by Briquet to have been specially characteristic of 
southern and south-western France, and besides the many 
examples given by him from before 1600, we find others from 
the first half (at least) of the seventeenth century. I have found 
examples from the sixteenth in various books printed at Lyon, 
e. g. in a folio Bible of 1523, in the Ptolemys of 1535 and 1541, 
and in a 16mo Strabo of 1557. As French paper was largely 
imported into England we find this position in Billingsley’s 
translation of Euclid, published by John Day in 1570. A well- 
defined group of marks, often placed near the edge, takes the 
form of a pair of initials with trefoil or fleuron between and 
a small crown, or sometimes a fleur-de-lis, above. Others are 
the unicorn, toothed wheel, heart, serpent, bull’s head, &c. But 
here, too, the practice seems to have been by no means consistent, 
for similar marks are also found placed normally. In the next 
century some French paper used in this country had the mark 
(very often the bunch of grapes) near the outer margin, some- 
times with countermark in a similar position in the other half- 
sheet. Examples may be seen in Speed’s Theatrum (Latin ed., 
1616) and in Camden’s Britannia of 1636. In the latter, the 
apparent position near the edge may be due to excessive 
cropping, and similar marks are found placed normally, e. g. in 
Dan’s Merveilles . . . de Fontainebleau, Paris, 1642. 

Although this position was specially characteristic of parts 
of France in early days, sporadic examples are found elsewhere, 
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and Briquet gives examples so placed of the specially Italian 
mark of the crossed swords. But it is noteworthy that even in 
the case of marks commonly used in Italy, such as the Anchor 
or the Paschal Lamb, a position near the edge seems generally 
associated with a French form of the mark. 

Marks in the corner of the sheet.—A third, apparently less 
common, departure from the normal position is that in which 
the mark is placed in the corner of the sheet. This was the 
regular position for the countermark in Venice and possibly 
other parts of north Italy from comparatively early times, and 
seems to have been the place sometimes adopted for the only 
mark used, especially at Genoa. In the rare Orbis Breviarium 
of Zacharias Lilius (Venice, c. 1495) the only mark is a small 
flower in the corner, and Briquet quotes a similar mark and 
position for documents from the same region between 1499 
and 1504. The countermarks of Venetian paper were most 
commonly letters with a trefoil between, and such marks are 
occasionally found as the sole mark, e. g. in Ramusio’s Collection 
of Voyages, vol. 2, 1583, in Sanuto’s Africa (1588), and else- 
where.' More rarely the countermark consists of a small device, 
e.g. in the 1613 edition of Ramusio’s vol. 1, we find one in 
the form of a small lantern, and as this also occurs in the same 
volume as a main mark, confusion might result if such paper 
were used in small formats. A small device without letters is 
also found as a corner-mark in the Alphonsine Tables, Venice, 
1492, associated with both the crown and cardinal’s hat as 
the mark proper. Pairs of letters with trefoil are sometimes 
found, fairly large, as the only mark in a normal position, e. g. 
in Cabaeus, Philosophia magnetica (Ferrara, 1629), Las Casas, 
Conquista dell? Indie Occidentali (Venice, 1645), and elsewhere, 


so that here too we have a possible pitfall for the unwary. 


t When letters otherwise used as a countermark appear in the corner with no 
other mark in the sheet it may sometimes be that the main mark has accidentally 


dropped out. 
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In the early eighteenth century corner-marks were commonly 
used in the papers above referred to as probably made at 
Genoa and largely exported to this country, the Genoese mills 
being still in the hey-day of prosperity. These papers form 
a fairly recognizable group, though as it is known that paper 
was made in the south of France after the ‘ fagon de Génes ’, 
it is unsafe to regard the group as entirely Genoese. A very 
common corner-mark is a combination of the letters $f (thus 
placed), but here too we find such devices as a small pair of 
scales, a leg or boot, a mark somewhat resembling a pair of eye- 
glasses, and a small flower with leaf. These occur commonly 
in association with a six-rayed star, a serpent with tail in 
mouth, or letters either singly or in pairs, these last often 
occurring as a normally-placed countermark on the half-sheet 
opposite to that with the star. Another characteristic of these 
papers is the frequent presence of subsidiary chain-lines, often 
very faint, about three-eighths of an inch from the more 
pronounced series. 

Other abnormalities.—The above seem to be the most im- 
portant abnormalities to be expected down to the early part 
of the eighteenth century, after which they become more 
irregular and difficult to classify, as the makers seem to have 
allowed themselves more latitude—except in France, where 
after 1741 they were bound by a definite ordinance. Of these 
less systematic deviations little need be said beyond pointing to 
their occurrence as introducing a possible element of uncer- 
tainty. I have seen a solitary instance (in paper made in France 
by G. Dalengon, probably about 1750) of a mark repeated four 
times, in the four quarters of the half-sheet. In another case 
both mark and countermark appear in the same half-sheet, one 
above, the other below. In a third (Paris, 1751), mark and 
countermark occupy the usual positions, but the date is added 
centrally at the top. Some irregularities are due to the 
elaborate nature of certain marks, for which room could not 
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be found in the half-sheet. In the Menologium Graecorum of 
Albani, printed at Urbino in 1727, we find the inscription 
* Fabrica Generale in Urbino di Andrea Collin’ running the 
whole length of the sheet and repeated three times in its 
height. In a book printed at Rome in 1739 the main mark 
(the head of St. Peter ?) is placed in the centre of the right- 
half, a small countermark in that of the left, while the maker’s 
name, P. P. Montagnani, runs vertically in large letters a little 
to the left of the centre. Such papers would hardly be used 
for small books, and as such aberrations seem to be of relatively 
recent dates, they are the less likely to cause trouble to 
bibliographers. 

The origin of countermarks—Where mark and countermark 
are in their normal positions they are unlikely to give trouble, 
but as some uncertainty seems to prevail as to the period in 
which such countermarks began to appear, a few words on 
this subject may not be out of place. Apart from their casual 
and unsystematic use in some districts, e. g. in parts of Italy, 
in quite early times, and setting aside the Italian corner-marks 
already spoken of, they were regularly used in Lorraine and 
adjacent districts well before the end of the sixteenth century, 
in combination with a great variety of marks proper (eagle, 
crozier, dolphin, kranzlein, lion, &c., &c.), mostly in the form 
of cabalistic signs or letters surmounted by a mark like an 
arabic 4. But devices are also found, such as a small post- or 
hunting-horn. The more usual type of countermark, consisting 
of the maker’s name or initials, was in use in France quite early 
in the seventeenth century (they are not unknown even before 
1600), the earliest examples being most commonly associated 
with the bunch of grapes, as in Camden’s Britannia, 1607, 
Speed’s Theatrum, Latin edition, 1616, and his combined 
Atlas of 1627-31; as also in Le Clerc’s Atlas, Paris, 1631. 
Another example, with the name R. Guesdon, is to be found 
in Milton’s commonplace-book at the British Museum. At 
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the moment of writing I have lighted upon a mark (strangely 
enough in a book that has been in my possession for years) 
which is of special interest from this and several other points 
of view. It occurs in a few sheets of Hexham’s Mercator of 
1636, and consists of a crowned shield charged with the three 
fleurs-de-lis of France, and with a large L/XIII below. The 
countermark is unusually large for the period, and gives the fol- 
lowing inscription, within asingle-line border ; P MR LEIE/A 
VITRE 1633. This anticipates by something like a century 
the later French practice (finally stabilized by the ordinance 
of 1741) of stating not only the maker’s name, but his place of 
business and the date of making. It also throws a possible 
light on the source of much paper used in England in the 
seventeenth century, often marked with a fleur-de-lis of unusual 
type and the countermark M. LEIVNE or simply MLI, for 
it seems just possible that in the contracted form above we 
are also to understand Lejune.! Further, the mark itself con- 
firms the supposition that the L often seen in French marks 
of the time (without the numerals) does really stand for Louis. 
Lastly, as in one sheet the mark proper, in another the counter- 
mark, is near the edge, we have an instance either of irregular 
placing of the two on the sheet, or of a wasteful use of large 
paper, allowing for the sheet to be differently folded and cut 
down in the two cases, 

For the greater part of the seventeenth century the practice 
of giving the maker’s name or initials as a countermark in the 
centre of one half-sheet seems to have been specially charac- 
teristic of France, though it became quite general later. 

t As the name figures among the emigrants to Carolina of French extraction, 
it may be that this man was one of the Huguenots who established themselves 
as paper-makers in England. The identification of the above maker with Lejune 
is not to be pressed, as the supposed contraction-mark may be only a wire-line. 
In another copy of the atlas one of the same sheets (with an identical main 


mark) has the countermark POYLEVE A LYMOGE—which raises a curious 
problem. 
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Instead of mark and countermark, two quite different marks 
are not uncommonly found on the same sheet, so that when 
two different marks occur in the same gathering of a book it 
does not necessarily follow that the whole was not printed at 
once. Examples are the jug or pot + the fleur-de-lis (1598, &c.) ; 
a sphere (?) with trefoil and heart+a small cock (c. 1618) ; 
a fleur-de-lis+a small fish (1565, &c.) ; a moon-face+a fool’s 
cap (1601, &c.), and so on; the second mark being almost 
equally important with the first. Sometimes both are quite 
elaborate, especially in later times. About 1695-6 one meets 
with the Medici arms on one half, and a combination of crown, 
letters, and grapes on the other (here a kind of glorified counter- 
mark, used otherwise as the sole mark). In an undated sheet 
possibly of about the same period, one finds a unicorn sur- 
rounded by scroll-work with crown above + a coat of arms 
surrounded by a wreath; and in a German book of 1739 a 
very elaborate coat of arms+a saint (?) with halo. 

Irregular position of chain-lines.—A particularly difficult 
problem is the question whether the chain-wires were ever 
placed longitudinally in the mould, giving horizontal lines in 
a folio book, vertical in a quarto, and so on. Such an arrange- 
ment, unsatisfactory from the point of view of rigidity, must 
anyhow have been excessively rare, and I have found very few 
cases in which it seems fully demonstrated—one being the 
1696 edition of Cluver’s Introductio ad universam Geographiam, 
printed at Amsterdam. In certain sheets of this quarto book 
the chain-lines are vertical, and the watermark is in or near 
the normal position for quarto folding. It might be thought 
a case of half-sheets of large paper folded in four, but this is 
negatived by the fact that all the fore-edges (apart from some 
trimming) correspond to the original margins of the sheets as 
shown by the smaller intervals between the extreme pairs of 
chain-lines. Instances of horizontal chain-lines in folio books, 
as in the Leiden edition of Arrian, 1704, may be due to the 
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use of large paper drastically cut down to the required size 
and shape. This might occasionally happen if the stock of 
suitable paper suddenly ran short, or if a bale of paper had been 
damaged at one end. But though it may be well to keep such 
an eventuality in mind, it would no doubt be quite exceptional. 

Some of the puzzles connected with the format may possibly 
be due to the use of a paper of somewhat unusual shape. In 
Italy (and perhaps elsewhere) paper was certainly made of such 
proportions that, when folded once, it would give a page such 
as would naturally be put down as quarto. This would explain 
the vertical direction of the chain-lines in books that (apart 
from the position of the watermark) might otherwise be taken 
for quartos, and if similar paper were used for the smaller 
formats the facts might be less easy of detection. An example 
of a folio book of quarto shape is the Historia de Gentibus 
Septentrionalibus of Olaus Magnus (edition of Rome, 1555), in 
which the pages, as shaved in binding in the copy examined, 
measure 263 x20 cm. Paper with at least seven different marks 
was used for this book, all of which must have been made, it 
seems, in this less usual shape. We find, in fact, from Briquet 
that paper with three of these marks was made of sizes varying 
from 28°5 X4I cm. to 30 X43 cm., two of the other marks 
being not recorded by him. 

The size of sheets —A word may be given in conclusion to the 
question of size of sheets. Dr. McKerrow asks whether there 
is any evidence that paper was made in double the normal 
size in old days. It may therefore be recalled that Briquet, in 
his examination of the paper in the Archives of Genoa, found 
the sizes to vary in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries from 
27 X37 cm. to 354 X56 cm. or roughly from single to double 
(Papters et Filigranes des Archives de Génes, 1888, p. 29). Even 
before 1600 he found paper as large as 42 x62 cm. and men- 
tions an edition of Balbi’s Catholicon, attributed to Ulrich 
Zell, c. 1470, on paper of 48 x66 cm. (Arab paper was made 
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very much larger still).* This shows that even in the West 
makers were capable of turning out paper twice as large as 
some of the standard sizes, though it does not prove that the 
same make of paper was supplied both in single and double 
size. It is natural to suppose that the larger sizes would be of 
stouter make. But it is worth noting that one of the papers 
used for the Olaus Magnus of 1555 is recorded by Briquet, 
with almost identical watermark, of the fully double size of 
42°5 X57 cm. 

Such large variations in the sizes of old paper add materially 
to the difficulty of deciding the format of some small volumes. 
Many that would be put down at first sight as 12mo or even 
16mo will prove on examination to be really 8vo. An example 
taken at random is the Vtaggio dell’ Indie Orientale of Gasparo 
Balbi (Venice, 1590). As cut down in binding the page of this 
in the copy examined measures only 13} x9} cm., the type- 
page including the head-line being only 12 cm. high. Yet this 
is certainly an 8vo, for not only is there a watermark in each 
gathering in or near the normal position for this format, but 
there is also in each a corner-mark at the foot of the other 
half-sheet, showing that no portion of the sheet was cut off 
before printing. The small size of the sheet is in fact matched 
in any number of the papers recorded by Briquet, and there is 
nothing more surprising, perhaps, in the use of such paper for 
8vo folding than of rather larger paper for 12mo or 16mo. 
It would be impossible to print so many pages at once, but 
this might be entailed in any case by the use of a small press. 

* Paper of rather exceptional size was used for the Strasburg Ptolemys of 
1513 and 1520. Trimmed in binding, it measures about 46x 64 cm. Briquet 
gives the maximum size down to the seventeenth century as 50x74 cm., the 
size attributed to ‘ Imperial ’ in an inscription at Bologna dating, it is thought, 


from the end of the fourteenth century. The smallest size, ‘ Regute,’ was less 
than half this. 








CAXTON’S SON-IN-LAW 
By W. J. BLYTH CROTCH 


=F] HE date of William Caxton’s marriage is a 
1 Ae : ; 
A Ryssy| vexed question, but most probably it took place 
RAN either when he made his nearly year-long visit 
NCjAw| to England in 1453 or in 1470, when he relin- 
ENG] quished the Governorship of the ‘English 
me) Nation’ in the Low Countries. The fact re- 
mains that he had a daughter, the date of whose birth is equally 
obscure. 

Now when Elizabeth Caxton came to marry, she did not 
choose for her husband a man worthy to be the son-in-law of 
the honourable and earnest printer ; the character of Gerard 
Crop, her husband, as far as the Public Records reveal it, is 
hardly to be admired. Scarcely was William Caxton buried 
ere his son-in-law set about worrying Richard Warde, priest, an 
executor, to pay him the sum of {80 ‘ that the said William 
Cakkeston lying in his deth bed bequaythed in hys last wyll’ 
to him. 

From this quotation concerning the legacy it is perhaps not 
unreasonable to suggest that Caxton’s will (for which constant 
and diligent search has everywhere been made during half a 
century) may never have been committed to paper, but was 
nuncupative. This variety of testament, resting on the spoken 
word before witnesses, was held to be legally valid until the 
time of Charles II. 


Here is the whole document : ? 





To the moost reverent fadre in god tharchebishop of Canterbury, chancellor 

of England. 
Full pytously complayneth unto your most gracious lordshipp your pouer 
Orator and dayly bedesman, Gerard Crop, son in lawe late to oon William 


t See Notes and Queries, Series 10, vol. vi, p. 241. 
2 Early Chancery Proceedings, 128. 79. 
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Cakkeston, late of Westminster bokeprynter, that where the same William 
Cakkeston lying in his deth bed bequaythed in hys last wyll unto your said 
Gerardo viij* li. in redy money to be delyvered immadyatly after the dath of 
the said William Cakkeston and made his executor oon Sir Richard Warde, 
preest, and deyd ; after wos demise your said pouer Orator desyred of the said 
S. Richard the said iiij** li. to hym to haue been delyuered accordyng to the 
said last wyll of his farder in lawe whereto the said S. Richard said then he was 
ready to do with that that your said Orator woold bryng aquytaunce for ij 
sufficient men to record his delyvery of the said money for aquytaunce : wher- 
upon the said Orator caused an aquytaunce to be made for and brought with hym 
oon Robert Stowell of Westminster, Esquyre, and oon William Myltryp, taylloure, 
shewyng to the said Sir Richard he had brought his aquytaunce and the said 
ij men to record accordyng to his forseyd desire. 

Wherto then the sayd Richard of his disceytfull couetous and malycyous mynd 
declared (?) and said that he woold not delyuer the said money onlesse he wer 
therto compelled by the spyrytuall lawe and also by the same discharged: wher- 
upon your said pouer Orator to his importunate cost and charge sued in the 
archedycon Court of Westminster and ther recovered the said iiij** li. agenst 
the said S. Richard, which ‘ sayeng ’ the same S. Richard said then opynly in the 
same court that he woold not yet deliver the said money without commaunde- 
ment of your grace and, to thentent that your pouer Orator shuld never have 
hys sayd duty but utterly to be dystryed in pryson upon and by the malicious 
mind of the same S. Richard, the sayd S. Richard upon the morwe next ensuyng 
the said recovery had so in the said spiritual court caused your said pouer 
Orator to be arested in london upon an action of trespass and surety of possession 
and also caused the kinges commaundement in the name of master Raynold Bray 
(erasure) to be layd then vpon hym wherto nayther the kynges grace ne the said 
Master Bray were of Knowlegge of. 

And ouer that the said S. Richard purchessed then of your grace a speciall wryt 
of Supplicant and by the meanes therof hath keped your said pouer Orator in 
pryson in the countrye of bredestrate euer sythen midsomer hertherto ne wyll 
so sover his own wyfe to cum at hym ne releve him, which is agens all lawe and 
gud iustice and to the utter moost wrongfull vndoyng of your sayd pouer Orator 
vniesse thanne your speciall gracious lordship be to hym the rather shewed in 
that behalf. 

Wherfore pleas it your said moost gracious lordship the premysses graciously 
considered to grant a wryt of corpus cum causa to be dyrett unto the Sheriffs 
of London, commandyng theym by the laws to bryng up afore the kyng in his 
chancery the body of your said pouer Orator with the cause of his emprysoun- 
ment ther at a certeyn dey by your gud lordship to be lymytted, and there then 
the said Sir Richard to be to answer to the premises and there then dycision to 
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be hade therin as gud conscience shall requyre. And your said pouer Orator 
shall contynually pray to god for your gud grace long to endure to his pleasure, 
Amen. 


Endorsed : Ss Coram Dno R. in Canc sua die Sabbi px futur. 


Of the two ‘ sufficient men’ mentioned in the document, 
Robert Stowell was a well-known figure in Westminster. He 
was Warden of St. Mary’s Guild, Westminster, in 1491, and he 
and his wife Johanna had lived in a house with a ‘ gardin’ ! 
called ‘ Saynt Albons’, which was situated next door to the 
tenements rented by William Caxton? from 1476 to 1491, 
and which were taken over by Johann Wynkyn, that is Wynken 
de Worde. Stowell owned many other tenements within the 
abbey precincts. Of Myltryp nothing can be discovered. Both 
were probably Caxton’s friends. 

It is evident from the above that Caxton must have died 
in the early part of the year (1491), for Crop was in prison by 
midsummer. One would like to know what led Richard Warde 
to take so strong a line with the claimant. 

The four separate legal actions referred to in the document 
do not however mark the end of litigation. Things went from 
bad to worse and between 1493 and 1496 Elizabeth herself 
was sued before the sheriffs of London for action of trespass 
and debt, and ‘ deteyned in pryson’ without option of bail : 
on which cause she made the following appeal : 3 


To the most Reverend ffader in god the lord Cardynal Archbysshep of 
Canterbury, Prymat and chaunceler of England. 

Humbly showith vnto your most gracious lordship your pour oratrice, Elizabeth 
Crop, that wheras the cause of devorce uppon precontract dependith in your 
Court before your Chancelor, betwixt your said oratrice and Gerard Crop at 
the sute of the same Gerard, and it is so most gracious lord that, defendyng the 
said cause before your said Chancelor, oon Richard Wellys of late comensid an 
action of dette of the some of iij li. ayenst your said oratrice before the Sheriffs 


1 W. A. M. 19723. 2 W.A.M. Sacrist’s Rolls, 19724-43. 
3 Early Chancery Proceedings, 192. 47. 
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of London, suyng by the said actyon that he shuld be (secured ?) for the said 
Gerard for payment of the said iij li. 
And afterward the said Richard was nonsute in the said action and on that the 
said Richard of new of envy and malyce hath causid an action of trespass to be 
comensid agenst your said oratrice before the same Sheriffs in the name of oon 
Thomas Fachell, Gentilman, and theruppon hath her arest and in prison, the 
same Thomas not knowyng therof, he beyng in the servyse of our souerayn lord 
the king, of deforce which action your said pour oratrice is deteyned in pryson 
and cannot be letyn to bayle howbeit she hath offerd good and sufficient suerte 
to answer to the said action, yet that notwithstandyng she can nat be enlargid 
onlesse then she wilbe agreable to content and pay the said some of iij li. to the 
said Richard, unto which agrement, yf your said oratrice wuld conducend, the 
same Richard hath promysid to relesse the said action of trespass of the same 
Thomas Fachell. 
Wherefore pleas it your said most gracious lordship the premysses to consider 
and to graunt a writ of Corpus cum Causa to be dyret unto the said Sheriffs, 
commandyng theym therby to bryng the body of your said pour oratrice with 
the cause of her arest to the Kinges Court of Chancery, there the premyss to 
be examyned and iudged as may accorde with ryght and conscience and this 
for the love of yod and in the way of charite. 
Endorsed : Coram Domino Rege in Canc suo h instant die Veneris xvij die 
Octobris. 


It will be seen from the above that Elizabeth was of a firm 
and uncompromising disposition. The divorce which was 
pending in the latter part of the year (probably 1495) was 
finally accomplished by the May of 1496, as witnesses a paper 
which came to the notice of William Blades in time to be added 
to his revised edition of The Life and Typography of William 
Caxton in 1882. ‘ A loose sheet of paper at the Public Record 
Office’ was not sufficiently explicit to enable it to be found 
again, so the following transcript is taken from Blades : 


To tharchdeacon of Westm’ that nowe is and for the tyme shalbe. 


We, Richard FitzJames, Almoner and Counsaillor unto oure souverain lord the 
King, and Richard Hatton, chaplayne and counsaillor vnto our said souverain 
lord, greting in our Lord God euerlasting. 

And wheras we, the said Richard and Richard, were appoynted lymytted and 
assigned by our said souverain lord and the lordes of his most noble counsaill to 
examine, determyne and pacifie a certain variaunce dependyng between Gerard 
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Croppe of Westminster, taillour, of the oone partie, and Elizabeth, the doughter 
of William Caxton, wif to the same Gerard, of the othre partie : we, the vij'® 
daie of May, the xj yere of our said souerain lord, had the said parties before 
us in the Kinges Chapell within his palois of Westminster at this appoyntement 
and conclusion by theire both assentes and aggrementes : 

That noon of theim, ne any othre for theim, shall from hensforth vexe sue or 
trouble othre for any maner matier or cause theim concernyng for matrimony 
betwix theim before had ; and everie of theim to lyue sole from othre, except 
that the said Gerard shall mowe fynde the meanes to have the love and favour 
of the said Elizabeth. 

For thaccomplisshment of which aggrement eithre of theim of their owne 
voluntarie willes bound theim self unto us by their faithes and trouthes, and 
never to varie from their said promyses. And therupon the said Gerard to have 
of the bequest of William Caxton, the fadre of the said Elizabeth, xxi prynted 


aunce unto thexecutors of William Caxton, her said fadre, for their discharge in 
that behalf. And besides thies premisses both the said parties were aggreed 
before us to be bound, eche to othre, in C li. by their dedes obligatorie with the 
condicions aboue wreten to performe all the premisses. 

In wittenesse wherof I, the said Richard FitzJames, have to thies presentes sette 
the seale of myn office, and I, the said Richard Hatton, have sette my seal, the 
eithre of us suscribed our names with oure owne handes, the xx daie of May 
the xj yere of the reigne of our souverain Lord. 


Reading between the lines, it is easy to see that Gerard was 
the guilty party and Elizabeth was well rid of him. A year 
later he was in for more trouble, for at the suit of Robert 
Redknapp, mercer, the court of the King’s Bench ordered an 
inquiry into Crop’s means, probably with a view to distraint 
for his having infringed the Statute ‘ De Conspiratoribus ’. 
This last document was discovered by Mr. R. H. Plomer and 
I give it from the transcript he was good enough to send to me : 

Inquirat de bonis et catallis Gerardi Cropp de villa Westm(onasterii) in com- 
predicto taillour—Vt die Jovis prox(ima) ante festum Sancti Egidii Abbis anno 
duodecimo supradicto ad sectam Rob(er)ti Redknapp nuper de London mercer 
de plito contempto et contra formam edictuli de conspiratoribus nuper edit. 


Per brevia Contr. de mense Marciis Anno XII supradicto. 
(Controlment Roll: 12 Henry VII, 127, mem. 1.) 


There is no further record of either Elizabeth or Gerard. 

















A CHESTER BOOKSELLER’S LAWSUIT OF 1653 
By R. STEWART-BROWN 


— \ A ICHARD THROPP, stationer of Ches- 
. N) Pep} tet, the complainant in the suit mentioned 
Loe) below, was a son of Thomas Thropp of Barnet, 
AER VF innholder, and grandson of William Thropp, 
N RAY Hy one of the sheriffs of Chester in 1597. He was 
i =2>s) the second of his father’s sons to enter the 
stationers’ trade, for his elder brother Thomas had been 
apprenticed on § June 1584 to Martin Watkins, then senior 
warden of the London Stationers’ Company. On 6 September 
1596 Richard was bound for seven years to serve Martin 
Ensor, citizen and stationer of London. Perhaps he was un- 
successful in London and resolved to return to the home of his 
ancestors, for in 1636 we find he set up a shop in Chester. He 
seems to have secured a trading footing in that city by getting 
himself placed upon the roll of freemen in 1635 or 1636, but 
this he found was not sufficient. On 1 May 1534 the Chester 
Company of Painters, Glaziers, Embroiderers and Stationers 
had received from the city a charter of incorporation. This 
charter, dated twenty-two years before that of the Stationers’ 
Company of London, prohibited other persons from carrying 
on the several trades of its members unless they had joined the 
Company, and also expressly provided that no one should use 
or exercise the trade and occupation of a stationer ‘ either to 
binde, foulde, cut or sell books of any sorte or sise whatsoever ’, 
unless he had served as apprentice to a stationer or bookbinder. 
Nor could he ‘ putt off any bookes for profitt or gaine ’, with- 
out forfeiture of £5, with the books and the tools of his trade, 
for the use of the King and the members of the Company. 
That body, always active in the protection of its monopoly, 
brought Thropp before the mayor for setting up a shop as 
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a ‘ foreigner ’ and obtained an order that he should shut it up. 
Thropp’s only course was to seek admittance to the Company 
and this he did. The consideration of his petition was fre- 
quently adjourned, but on 22 February 1637, ‘ by extraordinary 
favour,’ he secured admission by payment of {5 and the gift 
of a cup worth about thirty shillings. He also agreed, according 
to ancient custom, to give the usual dinner on St. Luke’s day 
to the members of the Company and their wives. Of the fs, 
two shillings were given to each of the twenty-nine brethren 
(only one of whom appears to have been a stationer), and to 
two widows of deceased members. Thropp served as alderman 
of the Company in 1655, and on more than one occasion was 
fined for being ‘tardy’ and not attending meetings in his 
gown. He died on 17 April 1668, aged 58, and was buried on 
20 April at Holy Trinity Church in Chester. For some years 
after 1637 he was one of only two stationers in the city and 
he was followed in his business by his son William. 

Mr. John Brownbill recently noticed among the Chester 
records at the Public Record Office a suit * in which Richard 
Thropp was concerned. The pleadings, of which I have 
obtained abstracts, throw a little light upon the book trade of 
the middle seventeenth century, and the relations of London 
and provincial booksellers. On 27 May 1653, Thropp and his 
wife, Elizabeth (daughter of Thomas Major of Litchborough, 
Northants), filed a complaint against Edward Dod of London, 
stationer (no doubt the same as Edward Dod of The Gun in 
Ivy Lane, publisher with Nathaniel Ekins of some of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s writings.? Thropp alleged that Dod, to 
whom of late years he had become indebted in the buying of 
books, having useless books on his hands, had sent some to 
Thropp to the value of £5, together with others more vendible, 
putting his own prices on them to a total figure of £39, which 
he alleged was much above the real value. About December 
t P.R.O. Chester 15 /61, Throp v. Dod. 2 Plomer, Dict. of Booksellers. 
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1651, when complainant was a prisoner (at Dod’s instance) in 
Chester, Thomas Dod of Chester, ironmonger, a brother of 
Edward, came to him in prison and threatened him with a suit 
for the £39 unless Thropp granted him a lease of his house in 
Watergate Street for 31 years. Thropp said he owed Edward 
Dod little, having paid part of what was due, and that Dod 
could have the other books back. Fearing further imprison- 
ment, however, he had granted a lease for 21 years by deed 
dated g December 1651 on condition that if he paid £39 2s. 8d. 
in December 1652, the lease should determine, Dod receiving 
back the unsold books. Thropp had paid 20s. and offered 
security for the rest, but he said Dod had transferred the lease 
to his brother Thomas and had refused to nominate his valuer 
of the books. Thropp prayed for inquiry. 

By his answer of 8 October 1653, Dod denied that he had 
sent useless books or over-valued them, though he had sent 
some without order. As he could not recover more than 40s. 
of his money, he got his brother to procure Thropp’s arrest. 
He admitted getting the lease and that he had assigned it to 
his brother, who, he understood, had commenced an action of 
trespass and ejectment against Thropp in the Mayor’s court 
of Chester. Thropp had proposed to have the books valued by 
Thomas Raw (bookseller, of London and Bath) and Thomas 
Fewkes, to which Dod agreed. But when he met Raw, the 
latter absolutely refused to meddle with any business of 
Thropp’s and denied that he had been ordered to value. The 
outcome of the suit we do not know. 

The chief interest of Dod’s answer is that he attached 
a schedule of the books ordered or sent without order, amount- 
ing to £40 19s. 3d. The list covers the period 30 July 1650 to 
18 November 1651, and gives short titles and invoice prices. 
Much of the account is composed of ‘ sheetes of newes’, at 
the rate of 10 sheets for 6d. or thereabouts, sent in bundles 
every few days, and items for postage. But omitting these and 

















56 
duplicated books, upwards of one hundred and forty books 


are mentioned and priced. 

The list affords an opportunity of comparing the prices of 
books set out in a nearly contemporary inventory of the stock 
of a Warrington bookseller in 1647, printed by the late W. H. 
Rylands in vol. xxxvii (pp. 77 sqq.) of the Transactions of the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire (references to 
which are here added), and those in a schedule of the stock 
and sales of John Minshull, another Chester bookseller, in the 
years 1667-1700, printed in The Library, October 1903, by 
Mr. Plomer. Many of Thropp’s books are identified in the 
list of 1647, and have been indicated here by a reference to 
the numbers used by Mr. Rylands. 
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THE ACCOMPT OF MR. RICHARD THROP BEGINING 
JULY THE 137x 1650 





August 3rd {sd. Ls d. 
6 Latine Bibl: 12° q' no psal. 1 4 © | 4 Terentius 8° sh [R. 9] 3 2 
1 Test: gr: 24 amsterd. 20 | ¢—248h 2 6 
1 Psalmes in 4 ptes 8 qrs 3 3 2 English Grammar 8° sh . 3 
25 Sentent. pueriles 8° [Ry- 3 Janua: Ling: 8° sh [R. 53] 5 2 
lands 123: 128] 2 8 2 Helpe to Discourse 12 sh 
6 Actes for releife of prisoners I 3 [R. 254] 2 0 
2 Supplication of S® 12 sh 
Aug. 13th [R. 89] 1 8 
2 Actes agt Blasphemy 3 2 Posy of prayers 12 sh I 3 
3 Scotch Declarat w answ: 4% | 3 Hoole’s Gramar 8° sh 4 9 
25 Ball’s Catech: 8° [R. 199] 2 4 
Aug. 17th 3 Asop’s ffable. 12 sh. eng: 
1 Rideri Dictionar: 40 qr® 13 8 [R. 32] ° 
6 Camdeni gr: gram: 8° sh. 6 6 1 Gethin’s Coppy Bookes 7 
1 Quarles Emblems 8° sh. 1 Billingsly’s large Copybook 9 
[R. 229] 4 8 3 Packet of Letters 4° [R. 136] 1 6 
1 — Poems 8° rold 2 9 2 Wits recreation 8° sh [R. 211] 3 6 
6 English Schoole M™. 4° 2 6 | 2 Acts agt Comerce w"® Scots 3 
6 Posing of ye Accidence 4° 2 Objections agt Engagemt 
[R. 142] 5 0 Answerd 4 


t See also The Library, 2nd ser., iv. 377. 

















Sept. 7th 

6 Virgilii Opera 8° sh 

3 Clavis grecae Ling: 8° sh 
[R. 17] 

4 Latine Test: 12 sh 

6 Concord: 8° 

6 Talaei Rhetorica 

3 Tully Orat. 2° vell. 12 sh 
[R. 49] 

1 Custome of ye Jews 8° sh 

1 Turkish Alcoran 8° sh 

1 Dalton of Sherifs 8° sh 

2 Salustius 24 sh 

6 Psal: 24 Pot: 4 sh. 2 cal. filb: 


2 — 32 sh. fill. 
6 Test: 8° Com: sh. cl: 
12 — 24 sh: 


1 Ordinances & Acts for Excise 

4 Ovidij Opera. 24 rold 

3 Garland of Goodwill 8° 

6 Crums of Comfort 24 sh 
[R. 112] 

6 Pyety 24 Qrs. [R. 231] 

2 Grace Advanced 8° sh 

2 ffarnabei Gramat: 

6 Butleri Rhet: 12 sh [R. 40] 

2 Brinsly agt Blasphemy 

2 Pride of ye Clergy 12 sh 

2 Artificiall Changling 

2 Amandico & Sophronia 

1 Skin of Turkey leather 


Sept. 24 
3 Parliamts. Declarat 


Sept. 28 


75 Assemb Catech: 8° 

6 Erasmi Colloq: 8° sh [R. 54] 

1 Bib: 40 rom: Lond: 10% psal. 
12 Psalmes 8° for Bib: 

3 psalmes 4° Rom: Cambridge 
4 English Gramars 8° sh: 

4 Welch Testaments 12 sh 

1 Quarle’s Enchizidion 24 sh 
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| 
| 1 Y: Clerke’s guide 8° sh 


1 Cooke’s Abridgemt 8° sh: 

2 Davenant & ward 8° sh: 

24 Eaton agt Knowles 8° q™ 

1 Key of Wealth fol. 

2 Tenth muse in America 8° 

1 Par: Ans: to ye scoch King’s 
Dec: 


Oct. 8 
1 Act agt Trade w*® Barbadoes 


Oct. 12th 


3 Acts agt Toleration 

25 Hoole’s 2 Peeces 8° 

3 Smetij Prosedia 8° sh [R. 17] 
25 Gramars 8° sh 

25 Lillyes rules 8° sh [R. 131] 
2 Hals Selfe Conferences 12 sh 
2 Mistery of ye vials 4° 

100 Almanack Blankes 

150 — sorts 

25 Wharton’s Alman. 

25 Gallon’s Alman 


Oct. 29 
1 Acts for writs of Error 


November 2nd 


3 Textoris Epitheta: 12 sh 
[R. 48] 

3 Textoris Epistolae 8° [R. 125] 

25 Clerk’s Phraseologia 

4 Booker’s Alman: 8° sh: cl: 

6 Gallen’s Alman: sh: cl: 

6 Goldsmith 24 sh: cl: 

6 Phillips Alman: 24 sh: cl: 
2 fill: 

1 Marbury on Habbackkuk 

2 Wall’s none but xt: 8° sh 

1 flower of fidelity 8° sh 

2 History of ye Parliamt 4° 
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November 16 


3 Arcandam 8° [? R. 98] 

1 Reading’s guide 4° sh 

1 Lushington on Galat: sh 

1 Rich: Poems 8° sh: 

2 Gleanings 8° sh: 

2 Discourse of Gondibert sh 
2 Turkish emp: Court 8° sh 
1 Lestrange agt Bayly 


November 23 


1 Wilson’s Dictionary fol. reld 

50 Lillyes Alman: 8° 

12 Catonis Disticha 8° 

12 Puerilis Confab: 8° 

1 Saltmarsh Sparckles 12 sh 
[R. 214] 

3 English Gramar: 8° sh 

2 Barrifs Discipline 4° sh 

2 Souldier’s Practise 8° sh 

3 Acts for releife of religion 

2 Mascall’s Art of Planting 

3 Dr. Lushington’s Logick 8° 

2 Discourse of Husbandry in 
Iland 

2 Troubles of Amsterdam 

2 Collect. of notes out of 
Rogers 

12 sheet Almanacks 

2 Sarson on Tymothy 4° 

1 — de Adoratione Dei 

1 English Dancing M* 
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A Chester Bookseller’s Lawsuit of 1653 


December 14 
1 Act for Court of Justice 
4 Relat. of ye 24 vict. Scotland 


fs 


December 28 
6 ffarnabei Phrases 8° sh 
[R. 141] 
12 Sturmij Epistolae 8° [R. 137] 
3 Dr Taylor’s holy living 
1 Alexis Secrets 4° old 
6 Tullius de Officiis 8° sh 
[R. 16] 5 
5 Erasmi Colloq: 8° sh [R. 148] 10 


(1650-1) 
March 8 
18 Hoole’s Vocab: 4° 3 
6 Oweni Epigram: 
2 Sheppard’s Counsellour 4° 
sh: 8 
Hamond’s workes 4° 
rold: 14 
1 Assize of Bred 4° best 
1 Dr. Home’s ag*t Astrology 
12 Ovid de Tristibus 3: laid by 
8° sh. [R. 127] 
12 Mantuans [R. 14] 
3 Shelton’s shorthand 
12 Corderij Colloq: [R. 85]* 
4 Eng: Gramar 8° sh 


1651) 
Aug. 12th 
2 Actes for 6 p Cent: vse money 
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* See also The Library, 2nd ser., iv. 376-7. 
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RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK IN AMERICA 
By LAWRENCE C. WROTH 
Ba WIEZ yf T has become obvious in the past few years, 
even to those who naturally would be the last 
Site: to admit the charge, that the study and prac- 
WAN! tice of bibliography has not kept pace with its 
lh NC companion scholarly agencies in American life : 
PLS the image of its votary is not seen in the cinema 
oe his voice is not broadcast upon the air. Historians, theo- 
logians, classicists, scientists, and literary persons without 
number trouble the ether continuously, but never is the 
listening world sent to bed with the reflection that a newly- 
discovered variant dedication in a certain Revolutionary tract 
indicates a momentous but unexplained change of mind on the 
part of its author while his work was in press, or that the change 
of type-face in the date-line of the preface of a well-known 
literary production has been traced to the dropping of the 
forme by a careless apprentice. 

In spite of this acknowledged failure to impress the world, 
the bibliographers have not given up the self-imposed tasks 
that provide their reason for existence. If bibliographical 
work in America has not got into the movies, it has yet con- 
tinued to find its way to the printing-press with encouraging 
frequency, and in these pages I intend to write of a group of 
books of the past three years that seem to represent most fully 
the tendencies and the various lines of investigation which have 
been engaging the attention of workers in that period. The 
limiting date, 1924, has not been chosen arbitrarily, for the 
publication of two notable works in that year marks it as signifi- 
cant in the bibliographical annals of both Spanish America and 
the United States. The books referred to were the Homenaje 
offered to José Toribio Medina, and the collection called 
Bibliographical Essays, a Tribute to Wilberforce Eames, and 
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while it may hardly be said that their appearance began or 
ended a period—for the features of bibliographical work remain 
as before their publication—yet without question they so 
stand out that their year of issue may fittingly be taken as the 
point of departure for a survey of recent bibliographical work 
in America. 

The Tribute to Wilberforce Eames* presented in a single 
volume a relatively large showing of the varied interests, 
manners, and methods of American workers in bibliography 
and literary history, and in doing this gave an opportunity for 
the group as a whole to pause and take stock of its aims and 
accomplishments. ‘The book made no claim to comprehensive- 
ness, either in the scope of its subject-matter or in the choice 
of its contributors. One may regret that it failed to include 
essays on such subjects as the American Indian or American 
cartography, and that its list of writers did not show the names 
of certain men who could have treated these or other subjects 
in distinguished fashion. As in all human enterprises, however, 
the promoters of this work had to contend with their own 
ignorance and their own liability to error, as well as with the 
usual difficulties that arise in the conduct of symposia. If the 
‘ Eames Book ’, as it has come to be called, served successfully 
its primary purpose of doing honour to the simple scholar to 
whom it was offered in homage, it has attained also success of 
a different sort. Quite fortuitously it happens that its contri- 
butors almost without exception chose topics that needed 
badly to be written about, and succeeded in unusual measure 
in making authoritative contributions to subjects of lasting 
interest. The book has come to be, in consequence, a work of 
frequent reference in libraries where bibliographical queries 
have to be answered. 


t Bibliographical Essays, a Tribute to Wilberforce Eames. [Edited by George 
Parker Winship and Lawrence C. Wroth.] Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1926. xix, 1 leaf, 440 pp. $15.00. 
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It is not only its priority in publication that causes me to 
mention next Henry R. Wagner’s book on The Spanish South- 
west,* but a conviction that this notable volume should be given 
precedence on its merits in the company of recent American 
bibliographical works. ‘The plan of the work includes the 
description, discussion, and location of copies of pieces printed 
between 1542 and 1794 dealing with those parts of New Spain 
now included in the United States. Perhaps if a mere biblio- 
grapher had planned this work, he would have given his book 
descriptions in signatures and so added a squareness and 
definiteness to the collations that always seems lacking when 
any other method is employed, but on the other hand no mere 
bibliographer could have compiled the annotations which, 
with the locations of copies, are the most valuable feature of 
the work. The books are discussed with the certainty of a man 
able to move easily from one chronological extreme of his 
field to the other, familiar with the geography of the vast 
country he is writing about, fluent in colloquial Spanish and 
soaked in previous writing on the subject. Finally, and here 
the dyer’s hand has become imbued, he has shown himself, like 
the Spanish bibliographers he consorts with, to be familiar 
with the archival material that relates to the matter of his 
concern. This combination of qualities has lent sureness to 
Mr. Wagner’s investigations and placed the unmistakable stamp 
of authority upon his commentary. 

Other general bibliographies have been few in number, but 
it is pleasant to record the resumption in 1925 of Evans’s 
American Bibliography; after the passage of eleven years in 

2 Wagner, Henry R. The Spanish Southwest, an annotated Bibliography. 
Berkeley, Cal., 1924. [xii], 301 pp. $30.00. 

3 Evans, Charles. American Bibliography. A chronological Dictionary of all 
Books, Pamphlets, and Periodical Publications printed in the United States of 
America from the Genesis of Printing in 1639 down to and including the Year 


1820 with bibliographical and biographical Notes. Vol. ix, 1793-4. Chicago, 
privately printed for the author, 1925. [viii], 491 pp. $25.00. 
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which no volume of the work came from the press. In vol. ix 
of his series, covering 1793 and 1794, Mr. Evans has re- 
corded titles, brief descriptions, and locations of 3,070 pieces 
published in the two years of his present interest. Useful as 
it is and has been in libraries for many years, it will be long 
before its possibilities are fully realized. The opportunity it 
offers to the student of ideas, special and general, to the literary 
investigator and to the social historian are limitless, and yet 
few members of these groups begin as they should with Evans 
or even end with him unless they are led to it by the hand. 
One wonders sometimes at certain characteristics of the 
scholarly mind. These need not be specified, however, in an 
article on a different subject. 

Nothing has aroused more general interest in the various 
groups concerned than the recent taking up of Sabin’s 
Dictionary.4 Along with this interest in the continuance of the 
great dictionary of American books there has been felt and 
expressed a certain amount of amusement at the resumption 
of the project because of the current report that since publi- 
cation ceased in 1892, Mr. Eames has been pondering the same 
question of priority between two states of John Smith’s Map 
of Virginia which brought his progress to a halt thirty-five 
years ago. People love to maintain an indulgent attitude to- 
wards the vagaries of scholars, and this story will doubtless grow 
into a legend and in time be accepted as historical fact, but as 
usual in these affairs it was a matter of financial support that 
caused the discontinuance of the Sabin when it reached 
Smith, H. H., in 1892. When the American Library Associa- 
tion and the Bibliographical Society of America recently 
guaranteed a number of subscriptions, however, publication 


4 Eames, Wilberforce. A Dictionary of Books relating to America, from its 
Discovery to the present time. Begun by Joseph Sabin, and continued by 
Wilberforce Eames for the Bibliographical Society of America. New York, 476 
Fifth Avenue, 1927. Part 117, Smith (H.H.) to Smith (J. J.), pp. 197-292. $4.00. 
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of the work was resumed, and to say that the enforced delay 
has been beneficial is unnecessary. Mr. Eames’s ceaseless 
industry and his success in the collection of information about 
American books and in the collection of American imprints 
during these years have placed the project on a new basis. 
Whether these consequences of the pause in publication will 
cause the letters S—Z to be so much fuller and so much more 
important as to overshadow the earlier volumes is a possibility 
that adds interest to the years ahead of us. 

Of the present issue of Part CX VII, Smith, H. H. to Smith, 
J. J., Nos. 82715 to 82979, the interest centres naturally 
enough in Captain John Smith, whose titles and the variants 
of whose titles, whose maps and the states of whose maps, 
Mr. Eames has made peculiarly his own field. It contains 
nine different titles entered in fifty-two issues, translations and 
extracts, each title as fully described as will ever need be done. 
The differentiations of the variant issues and the states of the 
maps in the General Historie and the True Travels are gems of 
statement that could only have been created by wide know- 
ledge and close observation. So exact and so recent a work as 
the Church Catalogue identifies in its entry No. 402 only five 
issues of the engraved title-page and eight states of the Map 
of Virginia as found in the General Historie. Mr. Eames has 
increased these numbers to eight and ten respectively, and has 
brought out many interesting points and located and described 
several copies of each book not hitherto known. The variants 
of the title-page of The True Relation noted in his description 
could only have been discriminated by a highly-trained ob- 
server, possessed of acquaintance with most of the known 
copies of the book. A John Smith descriptive bibliography 
need never be done again after this, and it is fortunate that the 
books of this most interesting of the early Americans should 
have fallen into the hands of the most competent of American 
observers. 
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The resumption of Sabin and of Evans are not the only 
occurrences in the field of large undertakings that give the 
American literary investigator satisfaction to contemplate. In 
1913 Clarence Saunders Brigham began the compilation of 
a Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820,5 which, 
published in instalments in eighteen succeeding issues of the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, is about to be 
brought to an end in the forthcoming issue of that publication 
with a listing of about 1,900 titles published in thirty states, 
a number very little short of the 2,182 journals recorded as 
having been published in the British Isles in the nearly corre- 
sponding period of 1620 to 1800. This bibliography is arranged 
alphabetically by states and by towns within the states, and 
for each newspaper is given its inclusive dates, the circum- 
stances of its establishment and its changes of ownership, 
followed by a check-list showing the location of files and of 
scattered copies in the principal American libraries. The work 
is based upon the newspaper collection of the American Anti- 
quarian Society, the venerable and active institution of which 
Mr. Brigham is the librarian. Its compiler had not only the 
basic knowledge that fitted him for the task, but he supple- 
mented his knowledge by tirelessness and by a devotion that 
led him to examine and list in person the dusty newspaper 
files of scores of American libraries. From the beginning the 
bibliography has been regarded as of the greatest usefulness, 
and many times in the protracted course of its publication the 
expressed impatience of historical investigators to see it com- 
pleted must have proved a trial to Mr. Brigham’s spirit. Still 
relatively inaccessible in the files of a learned society’s quarterly, 
the next step to be looked forward to is the publication of the 


5 Brigham, Clarence Saunders. Bibliography of American Newspapers, 
1690-1820. [In Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 18 issues 
from vol. xxiii, part 2, October 1913, to vol. xxxvii, part 1, April 1927. To be 
collected and published separately.] 
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bibliography in separate form with an introduction from the 
hand of its compiler. This will be the placing of the seal upon 
the most generally useful American bibliographical under- 
taking of the present generation. 

It is of no especial significance beyond the interest inherent 
in coincidence that the year which sees the completion of 
Mr. Brigham’s American Newspapers should see also the publi- 
cation by the Grolier Club of Notes on the American Press at 
the End of the Eighteenth Century® by Bernard Fay of the 
University of Clermont-Ferrand. The appearance of this 
volume has been greeted in a manner that indicates something 
more than satisfaction with its contents. Its first reviewer 
has written: ‘The striking thing about this essay is that, 
‘while it is packed with data, the facts are always used to 
‘develop or support the author’s ideas regarding the signifi- 
‘cance of the material with which he is dealing. He is con- 
‘cerned throughout with the meaning of newspapers, as a 
‘factor in the life of the community. He regards them 
‘ precisely as a reader trained by the eighteenth-century French 
‘ philosophers would have done. Primarily, it is the develop- 
‘ ment of a public opinion, as the controlling force in civil life, 
‘that comes out of this study.’ A further characterization of 
the essay by this reviewer as a ‘ notable as well as a readable 
piece of historical writing’ and praise of the full-size news- 
paper facsimiles and of the printing of the book by Carl Puring- 
ton Rollins brings to a close this notice of Mr. Fay’s second 
recent venture into the American bibliographical field. 

A young gentleman of Harvard College once told me of his 
desire to compile a bibliography of bibliographies of biblio- 
graphies. He and his project have passed from my knowledge, 
but I should like to feel sure that he has added to his list 


6 Fay, Bernard. Notes on the American Press at the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. New York, The Grolier Club, 1927. x+29 pp., 26 full-size facsimiles. 
(Privately printed by Carl Purington Rollins for members of the Club. $16.50.) 
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Sixteenth Century Books, a bibliography of literature describ- 
ing books printed between 1501 and 1601,’ compiled by James 
Bennett Childs with especial reference to material emphasizing 
the history of typography. Mr. Childs would doubtless be the 
first to disclaim completeness for his work, and one fancies 
he may not be fully satisfied that his grouping of titles by 
General Works; Countries; Cities, Provinces, and Lesser 
Countries ; Printers ; and Special Subjects, is the best arrange- 
ment possible to contrive for a book of this character. The 
inflexible logicality and the resulting inconvenience of an 
arrangement that places Scotland, Hungary, and Japan in the 
list of cities and provinces must also have occurred to the 
compiler of the book. By this time, too, he must have found 
material to supplement its beginning and closing sections— 
General Works and Special Subjects. One might suggest 
additional titles, but confident that this useful and excellently 
conceived book is in process of revision, emendation, and 
enlargement, one prefers instead to thank Mr. Childs for the 
helpful guide he has given us, and to promise him more thanks 
for the emended edition of his book which one hopes is now in 
preparation. 

In his latest book, La Littérature Géographique Francaise de 
la Renaissance,’ Geoffroy Atkinson has continued his previously 
published studies of French voyages, presenting a descriptive 
bibliography, arranged chronologically, of 524 issues of French 


7 Childs, James Bennett. Sixteenth Century Books: A Bibliography of 
Literature describing Books Printed between 1501 and 1601. Chicago, IIl., 
The University of Chicago Press, 1923. (The Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America, vol. xvii, part 2, pp. 73-152.) 

8 Atkinson, Geoffroy. La Littérature Géographique Frangaise de la Renais- 
sance. Répertoire bibliographique (avec 300 reproductions photographiques). 
Description de 524 impressions d’ouvrages publiés en frangais avant 1610, et 
traitant des pays et des peuples non européens, que l’on trouve dans les princi- 
pales bibliothéques de France et de l’Europe occidentale. Paris, Auguste 
Picard, 1927. [565] pp. fr. 250. 
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works dealing with non-European countries, published before 
1610. It is in the search for material illuminating the general 
and special ideas of the time that Mr. Atkinson has diligently 
gone over the shelves of European and American libraries and 
recorded the printed accounts found upon them of French 
adventures outside of France in the Renaissance period. Titles 
are carefully transcribed in his entries, variants noted, descrip- 
tions and contents set down with moderate fullness, at least 
one copy of each title located and the subjects of the books 
indicated by a general designation of the continent with which 
they are concerned. Where so great and so exact an array of 
information is presented, one wishes that in the descriptions 
the fold of the sheet and the signatures had been given if only 
for the satisfaction of those who like their bibliographical meat 
served with this particular sauce. It may be too that a more 
convenient book would have resulted if the 300 facsimile title- 
pages had been placed in juxtaposition to the titles they illus- 
trate instead of together in a section at the end of the volume. 
These small attempts at criticism are uttered softly, out of 
gratitude for the contribution to bibliography and to the 
history of ideas that Mr. Atkinson has made in his new book. 
One must thank the educational Foundation of the Commission 
for Relief in Belgium for making possible the prosecution and 
publication of the work, and Amherst College no less warmly 
for giving its professor of Romance Languages leave of absence 
to carry on his researches. 

The international co-operation in the work upon the great 
General Catalogue of Incunabula has in the natural course of 
things demanded and received aid from the owners and curators 
of American collections. Since the publication in 1919 of the 
Census of fifteenth-century books in American libraries with 
its 13,200 copies of 6,640 titles, the number of copies in this 
country has probably doubled. In the intervening decade the 
Henry E. Huntington Library alone has placed some 4,000 

E2 
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copies of fifteenth-century books on its shelves. During the 
past three years, Miss Margaret Bingham Stillwell of the 
Annmary Brown Memorial, Providence Rhode Island, has 
served as American Secretary to the Kommisston fiir den 
Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. Coincident with her work of 
compiling the Second Census of 15th Century Books owned in 
America, which is in manuscript form at The Annmary Brown 
Memorial, Miss Stillwell has forwarded to the Kommission 
the record of American-owned incunabula for each of its 
volumes so far published, thus endeavouring to facilitate the 
work of the Kommission in securing collations of rare or variant 
works ; and also to make it possible for the Gesamtkatalog to 
record, within its location paragraphs, whatever American 
copies come within its rules of inclusion. 

In considering general works of Latin-American interest, 
I am making an exception and going beyond the chosen limit 
to call attention to a book published in 1914 which, in the 
hurly-burly of the world since that year, has failed to make its 
way to the prominence it deserves. This is No. VI of the 
Publicaciones del Archivo General de la Nacién [i.e. Mexico], 
entitled Libros y Libreros en el Siglo XVI,9 edited by Luis 
Gonzalez Obregon and issued by the Mexican Secretaria de 
Relaciones Exteriores. Don Luis has brought together in this 
volume the cases of several Mexican printers and booksellers in 
their conflicts with the Mexican Inquisition of the sixteenth 
century. Not only is much material that illuminates the 
history of printing and the book trade to be found in this 
collection, but from the human standpoint, and from the 
standpoint of the spiritual struggle of man, these records are 
of absorbing and exciting interest. The same Secretaria has 


9 Obregon, Luis Gonzalez. . . . Libros y Libreros en el Siglo XVI. Mexico, 
Secretaria de Relaciones exteriores, 1914. 1 leaf, iv, 608 pp. (Estados Unidos 
Mexicanos Secretaria de Relaciones exteriores. Publicaciones del Archivo general 
de la Nacién, Director: Luis Gonzalez Obregon, vi.) 
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resumed lately its publication of a series of excellently planned 
bibliographies of places, writers, subjects, and events of Mexican 
and international interest. The bookman is especially pleased 
to find among these such strictly bibliophilic treatises as Ramon 
Mena’s Filigranas 0 Marcas transparentes en Papeles de Nueva 
Espatia del Siglo XVI, and Rafael Sala’s Marcas de Fuego de las 
Antiguas Bibliotecas Mexicanas." Indeed this fully illustrated 
book on the brands found on the top, fore, and bottom edges 
of many Mexican-owned books is not only proving of real use in 
establishing former ownerships, usually conventual or collegiate, 
but the book itself is one of those ventures into a new field that 
thrill the adventurer who undertakes it and those who profit 
by his enterprise. After many years of effort I am still trying, 
and vainly, to analyse the emotion that is set up in persons of 
a certain type by any manifestation of out-of-the-way book lore. 
For my part, when I saw this book by Rafael Sala I experi- 
enced a spiritual commotion not at all associated with the idea 
of its obvious usefulness in my work, but I am still uncertain of 
the true reason and of the source of the disturbance. Anyhow 
I have that quickening of the blood only when the object or 
the words causing it are authentic, and I had it very percep- 
tibly when this book came into my hands. It would be 
healthful for those who look upon the Spanish American 
nations as backward to examine this series of literary and 
historical bibliographies issued creditably and cheaply as a part 
of its routine by a government department of one of these 
nations. Few countries that regard themselves as of the other 
sort can boast of such enlightenment on the part of their 


1© Mena, Ramon. .. . Filigranas o Marcas transparentes en Papeles de Nueva 
Espafia del Siglo XVI. Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1926. 
29 pp., I leaf. (Monografias bibliograficas Mexicanas, num. 5.) $1.00 Mexican. 

m Sala, Rafael. . . . Marcas de Fuego de las antiguas Bibliotecas Mexicanas. 
Mexico, Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, 1925. [xv], [120] pp. (Mono- 
grafias bibliogr4ficas Mexicanas, num. 2.) $3.00 Mexican. 
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Foreign Offices, and from no other source that I know of to-day 
can works of bibliography be purchased cheaply. 

One may not think of Latin-American bibliography without 
wondering about the activities of José Toribio Medina. In 
translating speculation into action, one learns, as has been 
mentioned in passing, that in 1923 in commemoration of 
Medina’s fifty years of historical and literary work the Sociedad 
Chileana de Historia y Geografia held a celebration that re- 
sulted in the publication of a Homenaje * in 1924 in which are 
found essays on different aspects of the work of that notable 
scholar, followed by a reissue of Victor M. Chiappa’s catalogue 
of his publications from 1873 to 1914 with a continuation to 
the year 1920 by Guillermo Felii Cruz, who adds a bio- 
bibliography of fifty pages. In the six years following the 
completion by Chiappa in 1914 of a record of 226 titles, 
Medina added eighty-one titles to the list of his works. This 
number does not include the important and increasingly useful 
Diccionario de Anénimos y Seudénimos Hispanoamericanos 3 pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1925, or the Catdlogo Breve ™ of the 
author’s own library which has been given to the state and 
placed in the Biblioteca Nacional of Chile. One needs to visit 
such an institution as the John Carter Brown Library and there 
to look at the three long shelves containing some thirty-three 
titles and about sixty volumes of bibliographical works, by José 


12 Sociedad de Historia y Geografia. Santiago de Chile. Homenaje que la 
Sociedad de Historia y Geografia tributa a su Socio honorario Don José Toribio 
Medina con ocasién de enterar cincuenta Afios de Labor histérica y literaria. 
Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Cervantes, 1924. [453] pp. 

13 Medina, José Toribio. .. . Diccionario de Anénimos y Seudénimos Hispano- 
americanos. Buenos Aires, Imprenta de la Universidad, 1925. 2 vols., xii+251, 
343 pp. (Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. Publicaciones del Instituto de Investi- 
gaciones histéricas, nimero xxvi.) 

14 Medina, José Toribio. Catdlogo breve de la Biblioteca Americana que 
obsequia a la Nacional de Santiago. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 
1926. 2 vols., xvi+508, 464 pp. 
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Toribio Medina, to realize the gratitude that all Americanists 
must feel towards him. 

The year 1925 saw the completion with volume two of 
Eduardo Posada’s Bibliografia Bogotana.'s ‘The first volume 
of this thorough local bibliography, containing 547 titles of 
printed works from 1738 to 1819, was issued by the Biblioteca 
de Historia Nacional of Bogota in 1917. The new volume 
beginning with 1820, the stimulating year when independence 
became a matter of fact, runs to 1831 with 880 titles, of which 
nearly 200 are presented in an appendix. The work is pains- 
takingly done with line endings indicated and collations and 
notes appended to each title. There is no gainsaying the 
power of the bibliographer when he looks upon his task as an 
exercise of patriotism as well as of literary research. 

The special bibliographies published in the United States 
in the past three years have not been great in number, nor have 
they been of arresting interest as to subject. The workman- 
ship has been satisfactory in quality, though not all of the 
writers have attained the state of grace that enables them to 
see that a good collation is better than a complete title, and 
that the location of copies in accessible libraries is better than 
either. A.S.W. Rosenbach’s American Fewish Bibliography * 
is perhaps the most interesting in subject of those that need 
be mentioned, and the most generously planned of them all in 
its effort to record the ‘ Books and Pamphlets by Jews or Re- 
lating to them, Printed in the United States, from the Estab- 
lishment of the Press in the Colonies until 1860’. Full titles 

15 Posada, Eduardo. .. . Bibliografia Bogotana. Bogot4, Colombia, 1917-25. 
2 vols., xxii+ 505, xii+595 pp. (Biblioteca de Historia nacional. Volumen XVI, 
XXXVI.) 

%6 Rosenbach, Abraham S. Wolf. An American Jewish Bibliography, being 
a List of Books and Pamphlets by Jews or relating to them printed in the United 
States from the Establishment of the Press in the Colonies until 1850. Baltimore, 


published by the Society, 1926. xvii, 500, 11 pp. (Publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, No. 30.) $7.50. 
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with line endings, collations by pages and signatures, notes and 
the location of at least one copy of each title are provided for 
each of the 691 titles entered. The bibliography quite natur- 
ally begins with the Bay Psalm Book of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1640, and the book’s significance is called somewhat 
forcefully to the attention by Dr. Rosenbach’s reminder that 
the first English American book was translated directly from 
the Hebrew text and that it contains the first use in the 
colonies of Hebrew letters and, in its preface by Richard 
Mather, the first dissertation on Hebrew poetry to come from 
the American press. It could be added that this preface is 
indeed the first literary dissertation of any sort to be printed 
in the English colonies. The book carries one into unexpected 
places and company, and always pleasantly, with dignity, and 
with a proper but not obtrusive pride of race. In variety and 
breadth of interest, and in execution, Dr. Rosenbach’s book 
possesses an excellence that causes one to wish for more like it. 

John Spargo’s work on Anthony Haswell*? contains a full 
account of the Vermont printer’s vexed career, a selection of 
his ballads and a bibliography of the issues of his press. Mr. 
Spargo has redeemed himself somewhat from the charge of 
incompleteness in the bibliographical description of his titles 
by a careful location of copies, but he has taken the virtue out 
of this action by putting in brackets after the titles such 
obtrusive comments as ‘ rare’, ‘very rare’, or ‘somewhat 
rare’. A bibliography is not a bookseller’s catalogue, and the 
list of copies located, if carefully done, tells the story of com- 
parative rarity better than these indefinite terms. The book 
is a useful contribution to the literary history of a place and 
period that needed to be written about, and the spirit in which 


17 Spargo, John. Anthony Haswell Printer—Patriot—Ballader. A biographi- 
cal Study with a Selection of his Ballads and an annotated bibliographical List 
of his Imprints. Rutland, Vt., Tuttle Company, 1925. xv, 293 pp., 1 leaf. 
$15.00. 
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the work has been accomplished is admirable even though one 
may be inclined towards criticism of its details. 

Salem Imprints, 1768-1825, by Harriet Silvester Tapley,” is 
one of those books in which the sub-title, because of the pre- 
ponderance of the interest it describes, should have been 
placed before the main title. As a History of the First Fifty 
Years of Printing in Salem, Massachusetts, the book seems to 
leave nothing to be desired. As a bibliography of imprints it 
has a less compelling claim to our gratitude except in its high 
degree of completeness. The number of pages in each book is 
given, but sizes are not mentioned, the titles are not usually 
copied so as to show what has been omitted, other copies are 
not located and the entries are not numbered for convenience 
of reference. The narrative portion of the book on the other 
hand is the most detailed and satisfactory study of literary 
tendencies that exists for any American town of its class. 

Douglas C. McMurtrie has enlarged the scope of his investi- 
gations, hitherto held down to studies of type and practical 
typography, by compiling The First Printers of Chicago.° The 
book contains an introduction in which are competently 
related the coming of John Calhoun to Chicago in 1833 and 
the outstanding later events in the typographical history of 
that city. The imprints for the year 1836-50 are not num- 
bered, and I do not propose to count them, but presumably 
the list contains most of the titles for the place and period 
that will ever be recovered. It is based on the collections of 
the Chicago Historical Society, and, when known, the location 

18 Tapley, Harriet Silvester. Salem Imprints, 1768-1825. A History of the 
first fifty Years of Printing in Salem, Massachusetts, with Some Account of the 
Bookshops, Booksellers, Bookbinders, and the Private Libraries. Salem, Mass., 
The Essex Institute, 1927. x+512 pp. $8.00. 

19 McMurtrie, Douglas C. The first Printers of Chicago. With a Bibliography 
of the Issues of the Chicago Press, 1836-1850. Chicago, Illinois, the Cuneo 
Press, Inc., 1927. 42 pp. (Privately printed (650 copies) by the Cuneo Press 
for its friends.) 
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of other copies is stated. The form of the bibliography is 
satisfactory for the purpose and the book is handsomely 
printed with reproductions of numerous title-pages and 
documents. Mr. McMurtrie rendered a genuine service to 
the history of the typographic art by his resumption two years 
ago of Ars Typographica,® the quarterly earlier begun by 
Frederick W. Goudy, who was compelled through pressure of 
his creative work in type designing to bring his project to an 
end after the issue of only a few numbers. It was handsomely 
produced in its revived form by Mr. McMurtrie, and in its 
pages were printed a number of articles of importance on the 
various phases of typographic history. ‘The magazine has 
ceased publication once more, but its continuance is announced, 
this time, as in its beginning, under the editorship of Mr. 
Goudy. The latest addition to the list of Mr. McMurtrie’s 
writings is The Golden Book. The Story of Fine Books and 
Bookmaking, Past and Present. This book of very wide scope 
has come to my notice too late for me to attempt an evaluation 
of its contents in this place. 

William Parks, Printer and Fournalist of England and 
Colonial America, written by me and published by the William 
Parks Club of Richmond, Virginia, tells the story of a printer 
of Ludlow, Hereford, and Reading in England and of Annapolis 
and Williamsburgh in America, whose publications, certainly 
in his American period, seem to me to be more peculiarly 
varied, interesting, and useful in character and better in typo- 

20 Ars Typographica. Vol. ii, Nos. 1-4, vol. iii, No. 1, July 1925-July 1926, 
all published. Resumption announced by the Plandome Press, New York City, 
under the editorship of Frederick W. Goudy. Subscription $10.00 a year. 

a Wroth, Lawrence C. William Parks, Printer and Journalist of England 
and Colonial America. With a List of the Issues of his Several Presses and a 
Facsimile of the Earliest Virginia Imprint known to be in existence. Richmond, 
Va., The William Parks Club, 1926. 70 pp. (William Parks Club Publications, 
edited by Earl Gregg Swem, Librarian, William and Mary College, No. 3.) 
$3.00. 
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graphical form than those of most of the colonial printers. 
Following the biographical section is a list of such imprints as 
could be identified as the issue of the five presses of William 
Parks, given with short titles, brief descriptions, notes, location 
of copies, and references to larger works where fuller titles and 
descriptions can be found. I regret the faults of arrangement, 
the errors and the omissions which began to be pointed out to 
me even before the book had left the press. 

R. S. Crane and F. B. Kaye with help from M. E. Prior™ have 
produced in 4 Census of British Newspapers and Periodicals, 
1620-1800, a book that will be increasingly useful in the 
measure that the sources it brings to light become more fully 
appreciated by the student of history. It lists the English 
newspapers in the Tercentenary Handlist, with the addition of 
others omitted from that list, adds to them the Scotch and 
Irish periodicals of the period, and locates files and scattered 
copies in American libraries. Of 2,182 titles listed 970 are 
found represented in the sixty-two libraries examined, and it 
is likely that this unexpectedly large number will be increased 
as these and other libraries become more fully acquainted with 
their possessions in this field of neglected material. The 
entries are open to criticism in that the imprints are given 
only in exceptional cases, an omission that leads sometimes to 
serious misunderstandings and undoubtedly makes the work 
poorer in general interest. Such a book as this is sure to be 
reissued in enlarged form with the increase of data that will 
follow its dissemination, and in that later edition, the compiler 
will doubtless repair an omission excusable in the preliminary 
list. This deficiency, for deficiency it must be regarded, is of 
relatively little importance, however, in the face of the service 


22 Crane, Ronald S., Kaye, F. B., and Prior, M.E. A Census of British News- 
papers and Periodicals, 1620-1800. Chapel Hill, N.C., University of North 
Carolina Press. Agent for Great Britain: Cambridge University Press, 1927. 


[vi], 205 pp. $2.75. 
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the book and its later editions will render the investigators of 
the future. 

The mention of the Crane and Kaye list of English news- 
papers brings to mind at once a stupendous co-operative under- 
taking on the part of 225 libraries that resulted in the publication 
in 1927 of the Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United 
States and Canada. In the course of 1596 large quarto pages 
the general editor, Miss Winifred Gregory, has brought together 
entries of 75,000 serial publications in 70 languages and located 
copies of issues and files in the contributing institutions. The 
work is a monument to the co-operative spirit, and in its useful- 
ness to the investigator ‘Gregory’ will rank with ‘Poole’, the 
‘Union List’ with the ‘Readers’ Guide’. It is probably not 
perfect, but it is really too big a thing in every way to peck at 
with minor criticisms : one doesn’t go at Behemoth with a pen. 

In his Bibliographie critique des ouvrages francais relatifs 
aux Etats-Unis, 1770-1800,4 Bernard Fay has confined his 
interest strictly to the category defined in his title. The 
bibliography is composed of a list of titles arranged by period 
and by year, and under each year by the three broad classes of 
geography, history, and literature, the last named including 
works of philosophy and religion. Following the list of titles, 
for this is the more exact description, comes a critical review 
of the books in which they are discussed and evaluated in 
relation to the background of France in the most disturbed 
period of its history. To a casual American or Englishman the 
book seems somewhat too well arranged in that mercilessly 
systematic Gallic fashion which reduces everything to orderly 


23 Gregory, Winifred. The Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United 
States and Canada. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1927. 8+1,588 pp. 
$75.00. 

44 Fay, Bernard. . . . Bibliographie critique des Ouvrages Frangais relatifs 
aux Etats-Unis (1770-1800). Paris, Edouard Champion, 1925. [iv], 108 pp., 
2 leaves. (Bibliothéque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée dirigée par MM. 
Baldensperger et Hazard, Tome VII.) 
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categories. The bibliographical descriptions of the books are 
negligible, and not every title possible to find has been included, 
but the critical discussions are penetrating and the work must 
be consulted by the student of almost any aspect of the period. 
That it may be read with pleasure by people with no specialist 
interest in the subject is a supererogatory virtue that one has 
come to associate with the work of Mr. Fay. This biblio- 
graphy forms a pendant to the author’s greater work L’ Esprit 
Révolutionnaire en France et aux Etats-Unis a la fin du XVIII 
Siécle, just now published in an English translation, and the 
idea of it is so good and its author’s equipment so well suited 
to the work as to make one hope that some day he will cast 
a wider net in his gathering of titles and issue the book anew 
with a more exact study of editions and variants. 

The Mather Literature *5 by Thomas J. Holmes, librarian of 
the William Gwinn Mather Library, whose work on the biblio- 
graphy now in preparation enables him to say the word 
Mather with more authority than any one else, combines an 
account of the works of this family of writing men and a 
numerical evaluation of collections of these with an apologia 
of their lives and of the Puritan spirit in general. Unless Mr. 
Holmes has in mind something different, he has written here 
an excellent introduction for the elaborate bibliography of six 
volumes that, sponsored by Mr. William Gwinn Mather and 
edited jointly by Mr. Holmes and George Parker Winship, is 
now nearing the beginning of publication. 

A very thorough piece of work in a book not bibliographical 
in its fundamental character is the portion of Henry Bergen’s 
Lydgate’s Fall of Princes,* that discusses the printed editions of 


25 Holmes, Thomas J. The Mather Literature. Cleveland, 1927. Privately 
printed for William Gwinn Mather. [viii], 64 pp., 1 leaf. 

26 Lydgate’s Fall of Princes. Edited by Henry Bergen. Part 4. (Bibliographical 
Introduction, Notes,andGlossary.) Washington, Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton, 1927. viii, 529 pp. (Carnegie Institution of Washington Publication, No. 262.) 
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Boccaccio’s De Casibus in various versions and languages. This 
bibliography is found in Part IV of the work in question, 
recently issued by the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Here is a case to be praised, that of a purely literary and textual 
study in which the bibliographical aspects of the printed ver- 
sions are seen in just relation to the whole subject of texts and 
recensions. ‘Though not carried out in the usual biblio- 
graphical shorthand, the descriptions are full and exact, and 
the significance of blanks, cancels, and typographical variations 
are taken account of in the fashion that in other lands has made 
bibliography more than ever an effective servant in the study 
of the older literature. 

It was a pleasant experience to receive in 1927 from Lehigh 
University, a school devoted to engineering and scientific 
instruction, as official publications written by its professor of 
English, two brief studies in Shakespearian bibliography. 
Robert Metcalf Smith’s The Shakespeare Folio” was a thorough 
study of the ‘ first folios’ in libraries of the United States 
that added to knowledge already possessed of bibliographical 
points and details of condition. Ina later article in Leonard L. 
Mackall’s important weekly column in the New York Herald 
Tribune Books, issue of 9 October 1927, Mr. Smith supple- 
mented the material presented in his formal study. Early in 
1928 appeared The Variant Issues of Shakespeare’s Second Folio,* 
and inasmuch as the subject has been less thoroughly gone 


27 Smith, Robert Metcalf, and Leach, Howard Seavoy. The Shakespeare 
Folios and the Forgeries of Shakespeare’s Handwriting in the Lucy Packer 
Linderman Memorial Library of Lehigh University. With a List of original 
Folios in American Libraries. Bethlehem, Pa., 1927. 47 pp. (Lehigh University 
Publications, vol. i, 1 March 1927, No. 2. The Institute of Research Circular, 
No. 7. Studies in the Humanities, No. 1.) 25 cents. 

28 Smith, Robert Metcalf. The variant Issues of Shakespeare’s Second Folio 
and Milton’s first published English Poem. Bethlehem, Pa., 1928. 62 pp. 
(Lehigh University Publication, vol. ii, March 1928, No. 3. The Institute of 
Research Circular, No. 14. Studies in the Humanities, No. 4.) 25 cents. 
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into by earlier investigators, Mr. Smith’s study, with its record 
of 124 copies examined by or for the author and cast into nine 
groups clearly marked by distinctive bibliographical features, 
may be regarded as a more significant contribution than his 
first essay in Shakespearian bibliography. 

Though Paul Gottschalk’s Earliest Diplomatic Documents on 
America, the Papal Bulls of 1493 and the Treaty of Tordesillas * 
is in some senses an essay in diplomatic history, it is neverthe- 
less a work of usefulness to the bookman in its study of the 
printed issues of the second and fourth Bulls of Demarcation. 
He discusses the various phases of the question sensibly and 
without prejudice, and offers the most plausible explanation 
yet presented for the reasons that brought about the printing 
of the Bull Inter Caetera, of 4 May 1493, by Arnaldo Guillen 
de Brocar at Logrofio in 1512. In his Bibliographical List, 
Mr. Gottschalk gives descriptions and the whereabouts of 
original and manuscript copies of the four Bulls of Demarcation, 
and descriptions and locations of the five known printed copies 
of the second and fourth Bulls. A general bibliography of the 
subject follows, and this definite addition to the innumerable 
writings on the Discovery Period comes to a conclusion with 
full translations of the documents, and with facsimile repro- 
ductions of the bulls and the essential illustrative maps. A 
Selected List of Maps on which is indicated the Line of De- 
marcation, by Edward Luther Stevenson, adds interest toanim- 
portant book. The volume that contains this matter is a noble 
piece of typography, though to some eyes the letter-press page, 
because of its unusually wide measure, may seem to lack some- 
thing of grace in proportion and of ease in reading. 

I am not sure that describing a man’s work in print as an 


29 Gottschalk, Paul. The earliest diplomatic Documents on America, the 
Papal Bulls of 1493, and the Treaty of Tordesillas. Reproduced and translated 
with historical Introduction and explanatory Notes. Berlin, Paul Gottschalk, 
1924. 91 pp. $50.00. 
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excellent beginning and urging him to carry it on to greater 
fruition always serves the purpose intended: application of 
the goad sometimes results in progress in other directions than 
forward. At any rate Dr. Archibald Malloch’s Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of Early and Later Medical Americana,® with its 
ninety-five annotated titles of books shown at the New York 
Academy of Medicine in 1926, is so fine a piece of work in 
essentials that its compiler becomes the logical candidate for 
the distinction of preparing a critical bibliography of early 
medical works of the American continent. The field is no less 
rich in human than in scientific interest, and Dr. Malloch 
has the knowledge requisite for its cultivation. The Catalogue 
already issued, memorial of a special occasion, is one of those 
fortunate books that attain greater usefulness than was intended 
in their inception. 

Writings on the general history of printing and of the allied 
arts continue as a characteristic of a period in which the 
‘ revival’ of the art itself has been followed by a revival of 
interest in the history of the art. The actual need of a clear 
statement, avoiding controversy, of the early history of print- 
ing led George Parker Winship to the making of such a state- 
ment in his Gutenberg to Plantin.** ‘This small book, in which 
the cuts actually come at the point in the text they are 
supposed to illustrate, covers in rapid narrative the story of 
the diffusion of printing in its first hundred and thirty odd 
years. Though because of its modest size the book may first 
be taken up with condescension as an excellent primer for the 
neophyte, yet the more advanced reader soon realizes that it 


30 [Malloch, Archibald]. Catalogue of an Exhibition of Early and Later 
Medical Americana. The New York Academy of Medicine. Privately printed, 
New York, 1927. 64 unnumbered pages. 

3 Winship, George Parker. Gutenberg to Plantin. An Outline of the Early 
History of Printing. Cambridge, Harvard University Press ; London, Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, 1926. [xii], [86] pp. $3.00. 
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is more than this. It has the originality of treatment and the 
suggestiveness that always follow Mr. Winship’s pen and none 
of the obscuration that he sometimes deliberately employs as 
a device in his writing. Though retelling a story of accepted 
facts and incidents, he frequently succeeds in these pages in 
throwing light into corners where darkness has prevailed, but 
aside from its usefulness as a manual the real virtue of the book 
is its quality of vitality and movement, the sense of sweep that 
is only communicated when a writer knows the stuff he is 
working in and knows much more than he thinks of putting 
down. The book impresses its reader with the breadth and 
richness of the subject it treats. One becomes weary of the 
innumerable modern books, even in the field of bibliography 
and history, in which the authors seem to be trying to express 
their own personalities rather than to elucidate their subjects. 
In this very real little book by Mr. Winship is found relief 
from that particular form of weariness. 

It is another evidence of breadth and richness in this study 
of printing history that there should continue to appear after 
centuries of investigation and writing significant books dealing 
with the very origin of the craft. In the Invention of Printing 
in China and its Spread Westward,* the late Thomas Francis 
Carter made the most thorough study yet undertaken of the 
history of paper, block-printing, and printing from movable 
type in China, Japan, and Korea. In the course of this study 
he gave definiteness to a vague chronology and brought forward 
illustrative material heretofore known not at all or known only, 
and then in fragments, to the few who have worked in Chinese 
texts. Though Mr. Carter failed admittedly to make a case 
for the transmission westward of the idea of movable type, 
invented by the Chinese in the eleventh century, and even 

32 Carter, Thomas Francis. The Invention of Printing in China and its 


Spread Westward. New York, Columbia University Press, 1925. xviii, [2], 
282 pp. $7.50. 
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failed to make the most of his hypotheses in this division of 
the work, he succeeded in presenting interesting possibilities 
of the mode of progression of printing to Europe from China 
through five possible avenues ; that is, through paper and its 
widespread use, through playing-cards in the fourteenth 
century, through image prints, through block-printed books, 
and through verbal reports of the process by travellers and 
merchants. Full of fresh matter and of material for discussion 
this charming and important book is of the blood, consan- 
guineous with the works of the masters. It is a loss to American 
scholarship that Thomas Goddard Wright should have died 
before the publication of his first-rate book, Literary Culture 
in Early New England, and that Thomas Francis Carter should 
have survived his studies in the origins of printing by only 
a few months. 

In 1925 Dard Hunter followed his Old Papermaking with 
a separate bibliography of the subject called The Literature of 
Papermaking.33 Like the former work, this annotated list of 
short titles was printed by its author with type of his own 
design and casting, on paper made by hand in his own mill. 
When such manual dexterity as this exists in conjunction with 
a thorough understanding of the process of paper-making, 
a wide knowledge of the writing upon the subject, and the 
ability to convey information in straightforward manner with- 
out any ‘ arts and crafts’ amateurism, the result is sure to be 
interesting from various standpoints. The present book is 
illustrated by cuts of machinery, facsimiles of title-pages and 
watermarks, and by pertinent quotations from the books cited. 
One could have wished for fuller descriptions of the books. 
The size of a volume given in centimetres is the least important 
of its features, yet Mr. Hunter has given this invariably, and 
just as invariably has given no other facts concerning it. The 


33 Hunter, Dard. The Literature of Papermaking. Chillicothe, Ohio, 1925. 
48 pp. (Published at $30.000. Out of print.) 
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annotations, however, make the book one of the first impor- 
tance for the student of the craft either in its historical or in its 
practical aspect. Mr. Hunter’s paper is a joy to handle and 
to look at, and the press-work of his book is of excellent quality, 
but the letter, though handsome in a decorative sense, is very 
self-conscious and florid in design and not well adapted to 
ordinary book-work. In speaking of Mr. Hunter’s work his 
admirers are somewhat prone to stress his craftsmanship at the 
expense of his solid contributions to a subject he has made 
his own in more senses than one. Indeed the achievement in 
craftsmanship is so striking that it is difficult to do otherwise, 
but in this review at least the emphasis must be laid upon 
Mr. Hunter’s contribution to our knowledge of the ancient 
material that underlies the culture of the modern world rather 
than upon his extraordinary tours de force in book production. 

A particularly nice study of one of the important figures in 
modern typography is Frederic Warde’s Bruce Rogers, Designer of 
Books.4 This short but appreciative and not too biased analysis 
of the work of the most distinguished book designer of our day 
was published originally in The Fleuron, and reprinted and put 
into covers in 1926 by the Harvard University Press. Following 
its critical and descriptive text is the impressive list of Bruce 
Rogers books, brought down to 1925, arranged chronologically 
under presses. ‘The volume comes to an end with a series of 
cuts illustrating typical Bruce Rogers pages, a page of letter 
specimens and an important selection of initials, borders, and 
type flowers used in the BR designs. The book is excellently 
conceived and executed. 

The somewhat feverish interest in the collection of modern 
first editions, and more solidly, the enlightened interest of 
a generation that takes its contemporary writers seriously are 


34 Warde, Frederic. Bruce Rogers, Designer of Books. With a List of the Books 
printed under Mr. Rogers’s Supervision. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1925. v+77+15 pp. $3.00. 
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found reflected in the publication of bibliographies of authors 
still alive and at work. Whether those jocular deities who 
decide the permanency of interest in a writer’s work will agree 
in their dicta with the choice of authors made by the biblio- 
graphers for their essays is a question full of possibilities of 
amusement for the future, but at the present time, while the 
healthful work is being done, there is nothing humorous about 
it. The Centaur Book Shop of Philadelphia continues to issue 
the Centaur Bibliographies, begun several years ago, in volumes 
that seem to increase in importance as they gain in size. 
Carl Van Vechten by Scott Cunningham and Fames Branch 
Cabell® by Guy Holt in 1924; D. H. Lawrence 37 by Edward 
McDonald in 1925, and Norman Douglas * by the same hand in 
1927, represent the recent units in a well got-up series, com- 
piled with full titles, line endings, collations, minute descrip- 
tions of variant issues, called ‘ states’ by some of the writers, 
and notes of varying interest andimportance. Mr. McDonald’s 
work on Norman Douglas contains the monographs, books, and 
ephemeral contributions by his author and a final section of 
studies and reviews of his work. ‘The notes are full and 
leisurely, and in this latest example the type seems to have 
evolved to the limit of its possibilities. Little remains for the 
gleaners of the future as a result of the keen awareness of a 
generation which leaves nothing to be done for its Caesars 
except to bury them. In his bibliography of D. H. Lawrence, 
Mr. McDonald has neatly solved an old problem by the simple 
assumption that the earliest issue of a book is its ‘ first edition ’ 

35 Cunningham, Scott. A Bibliography of the Writings of Carl Van Vechten. 
Philadelphia. The Centaur Book Shop, 1924. 52 pp. $3.50. 

36 Holt, Guy. A Bibliography of the Writings of James Branch Cabell. Phila- 
delphia. The Centaur Book Shop, 1924. 73 pp. $3.50. 

37 McDonald, Edward D. A Bibliography of the Writings of D. H. Lawrence. 
Philadelphia. The Centaur Book Shop, 1925. 145 pp. $3.50. 

38 McDonald, Edward D. A Bibliography of the Writings of Norman 
Douglas. Philadelphia, The Centaur Book Shop, 1927. 165 pp. $3.50. 
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regardless of the place of publication and the nationality of the 
writer. The accidental priority of the American edition of an 
English author intended to be of simultaneous issue with the 
English edition hardly justifies calling the American edition 
the ‘first’, but very often the American priority of such 
a book, its American place of publication and the attendant 
circumstances of its publication are so full of importance in 
the history of the book that every consideration demands the 
ranking of the American issue as the ‘ first edition’. If this 
point of view is not to be accepted, there is obviously more 
sentiment in the cherishing of first editions than one is pre- 
pared to defend against the scoffers. 

In all of the bibliographical works mentioned in the fore- 
going pages there is to be observed a lack of uniformity in 
method that properly should give distress to well-ordered 
minds, but fortunately there are many to whom this diversity 
is pleasing, especially so in view of the existing tendency 
towards dulling the edge of personality through the process 
of standardization. Eames, carrying out the Sabin plan of 
a chronological arrangement in an alphabetical list ; Wagner 
with a strict chronological arrangement of the first editions, but 
with all editions of a book entered under the first; Fay with 
his neatly numbered categories ; Bergen with his palaeographic 
system of description ; this one with full titles, that one with 
short titles—all these have their merits and lend variety to 
a science that has at least its refusal to accept standardization 
as a factor in common with the fine arts. And diverse as are 
the methods, they are not more various than the subjects. 
The recent bibliographical activity in America has assuredly 
been virile in expression and so diversified in subject-matter 
as to manifest a condition of health in the men and organiza- 
tions that cause it to exist. 













THE NEW CAXTON INDULGENCE 
By A. W. POLLARD 
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S Ca ZV), house in the Almonry at Westminster as from 
: SN Michaelmas 1476, and though a new tenant 


may sometimes not come into occupation im- 
mediately his tenancy begins, or by grace of 
a his landlord may do so a little earlier than his 
rent begins, in the absence of evidence to the contrary his 
occupancy must be presumed to have begun with his tenancy 
on 29 September. An indulgence printed in his second type 
(the first he used in England), with all but the first letter of 
the name ‘ Johannes’ in his third, was identified early this 
year at the Record Office by Mr. S. C. Ratcliff, one of the 
Assistant Keepers of the Records, and with Mr. Ratcliff’s good- 
will and by the kindness of the Deputy Keeper, Mr. A. E. 
Stamp, I was granted the privilege of writing a description of 
it which appeared in The Times of 7 February. Difficulties 
arose as to printing a facsimile or other illustration of the 
Indulgence along with my article on it, and the privilege of 
presenting it, in collotype, has thus been reserved for The 
Library. Owing to the parchment on which the Indulgence 
is printed having not only shrunk, but shrunk unevenly, as is 
the way of parchment, only a collotype or photogravure can 
give a true picture of it ; it is thus all to the good that its first 
reproduction is through a satisfactory medium, though this 
has involved some delay. In no fewer than six different places, 
affecting altogether thirteen lines, the text of the Indulgence 
shows gaps where holes have been nibbled in the parchment by 
mice, and in seven lines one or more letters have been frayed 
away at the end. The following transcript has therefore been 
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Indulgence printed by W. Caxton 
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made in which missing letters are supplied in italics and words 
in manuscript, filling the spaces left for them in the printed 
text, are placed within brackets : 


Johannes Abbas Abendonie Sanctissimi in cristo patris et domini nostri domini 
Sixti diuina prouidencia pape quarti Ac sedis | apostolice in Regnum Anglie 
Walliam et hiberniam vna cum collectore fructuum et prouentuum Camere 
apostolice in regno predicto debite | Nuncius et Commissarius specialiter depu- 
tatus dilectis nobis in cristo [henrico lanley et katerine vxori eius londoniencis 
diocesis] | Salutem in domino sempiternam Quum autem iugi consideracionis 
oculo fragilitatis humane infirmitates considerantes sepius corde | estis compuncti 
timentes huius seculi delectacionibus velud magni maris fluctibus incauti 
absorberi antiqui serpentis iaculis | indies vulnerari Scienzes non nisi per penitencie 
tabulam vulnera mortes et pericula huius modi euitari posse Ad nos ple-|nissi- 
marum indulgenciarum dispensatores humilibus cordibus animisque deuotis 
pro salutari remedio confugistis Nos igitur animarum vestrarum sa|luti consulere 
curantes vos ad locum per nos pro Jubilei gratia consequenda deputatum con- 
tulisse et cordibus contritis deputatis ad hoc | a nobis confessoribus peccata vestra 
humiliter confessi fuistis Ac pro armata ac manutencione classis contra turchos 
perfidos | cristiane religionis inimicos de facultatibus vobis a deo concessis terrena 
in celestia caduca in stabilia felici commertio commu|tando competentem quanti- 
tatem contulistis plenissimam remissionem omnium peccatorum vestrorum 
Eciam quantuncunque enormium et grauium | ac propter que merito sedes 
apostolica esset consulenda Necnon absolucionem quarumcunque Censurarum et 
sententiarum tam ab homine quam a iure | latarum ac Jubilei graciam perinde Ac 
si basilicas apostolorum Petri et Pauli ac alias vrbis ecclesias et loca visitassetis Ac 
quilibet | vestrum visitasset Absoluc ionemque solempnem Sanctissimi domini 
nostri pape consecuti fuissetis relaxacionemque quorumcunque votorum si que 
| emisistis et relaxari a nobis voluistis vitra marino sancti Jacobi in Compostela 
religionis ac continencie exceptis vos esse con|secutos vnitatique ecclesie et 
sacramentis restitutos auctoritate apostolica qua in hac parte fungimur declara- 
mus Insuper quod ydoneum | Confessorem qui de quibuscunque criminibus 
quantumcunque grauibus et propter que sedes apostolica esset merito consulenda 
in mortis | articulo in non vero Reseruatis confessor ydoneus quem duxeritis 
eligendum tociens quociens vobis seu cuilibet vestrum placuerit | de absolucionis 
beneficio prouidere et penitenciam salutarem Iniungere Ac in mortis articulo 
plenariam remissionem et Jubilei | graciam impertire possit et valeat tenore 
presencium concedimus facultatem. Datum apud [Westmonasterium xiii® 
die mensis decembris | Anno domini millesimoquadringentesimoseptuagesimo 
[Sexto] Pontificatus prefati domini nostri domini Sixti diuilna prouidencia pape 
quarti Anno [Sexto]. 
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The text of the Indulgence, as far as my experience of 
such documents extends, is unusual both in the extent of the 
privileges granted and also in the highly rhetorical phrases with 
which the Abbot of Abingdon, John Sant, prefaces his declara- 
tion of them. In these the acquirers of the indulgence are told 
that by frequent consideration of the infirmities of human 
frailty they have been pricked at heart and inspired with fear 
that they were being swallowed up unawares by the delights 
of this world as by the waves of a great sea, and daily wounded 
by the darts of the old serpent, and knowing that only by the 
plank (tabula) of penitence can such wounds, deaths, and 
dangers be avoided, they had fled for a health-giving remedy 
to the dispensers of the indulgence. Phrases of this kind were 
usually left for the pardoner to offer to his audience in an 
address in the vernacular and were quite unnecessary in the 
document conferring the advertised privileges. That these were 
so extensive was no doubt due to the fact that the previous 
year (1475) had been one of the Jubilees held (by a recent 
innovation) at Rome every twenty-fifth (instead of every 
fiftieth) year, and that while the remembrance of these liber- 
alities was still fresh, if an indulgence had offered anything less 
it would hardly have been popular. Those acquiring this 
indulgence were therefore assured of all the advantages which 
they could have obtained by visiting the holy places in Rome 
the previous year, and were also freed from fulfilling any vows 
they might rashly have made with the three exceptions of vows 
to make the pilgrimage to Compostella or to become a member 
of a religious order, or of continence. The other privileges 
conferred, of choosing their own confessor and of obtaining in 
the hour of death remission of sins which were usually reported 
to the holy see before absolution could be granted, are found 
in most of the numerous fifteenth-century printed indulgences 
which have come down to us, from those of 1454 onwards. 
In many also of these the offerings in return for which the 
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privileges were granted were to be devoted to the expenses of 
the war against the Turks, whose encroachments were a per- 
petual menace to Christendom. 

The Abbot of Abingdon brought himself into trouble both 
with Church and State over this indulgence, being superseded 
by papal order of 15 December 1478 by John de Giglis (whose 
name is found in several later indulgences printed in England), 
who was instructed to look into his accounts, while he had 
also to obtain a pardon from the King (16 June 1481) for having 
issued the indulgence without the royal permission. Henry 
Langley (d. 2 April 1488) and his wife Katherine (d. 18 October 
1511) lived at Rickling Hall in Essex, and are known to have 
acquired letters of confraternity of the Hospital of St. Thomas 
at Rome (1475) and several other religious bodies. The 
indulgence has thus rather more human interest attached to 
it than most of those which have been preserved; but its 
supreme importance lies in its being in all probability the first 
piece of printing executed by Caxton after he came to England, 
and issued at Westminster where he had his press. It also shows 
that as early as December 1476 he was not content with the 
possession of only a single fount of type. 














A NOTE ON ‘A NEW INTERLUDE’ 
By ROBERT STEELE 

\ mt She |S E E that the S.T.C. gives the date of printing 

| of A New Interlude (of the Four Elements) as 

EN 1525. I should be glad to know of any reason 

2 pole for this date. In my monograph, ‘ The Earliest 

pal 4 7 English Music Printing’ (1903), I dated it as 

FLL SV) ; 539, after the Goostly Psalmes of Coverdale. 

o! = pal is printed ‘ cum privilegio Regali’ it should be 

dated as before November 1538. It has theimprint ‘Imprynted 

by me Iohan Gough’. The kind of music type found in these 

two books is generally agreed to have been invented by Pierre 

Hautin in 1525 and first used in 1530 by Attaingant at Paris. 

The Interlude and the Goostly Psalmes are in the same format, 

the same type (20 1.= 92} mm.) and the same music type; and 

the music type in the Interlude is more worn than that in the 
Goostly Psalmes. 

I am not here concerned with the date of authorship, but 
the first-known ascription of it to Rastell (till the apocryphal 
licence of 25 October 1520 is discovered) is by Bale in 1548, 
who thus writes: ‘ Magnus iste Cosmographus, de trium 

‘ mundi partium Asiae, Africae et Europae descriptione, longis- 
‘simam reliquit comoediam quam vocabat Naturam natura- 
‘tam li. i. (inc.) Abundans gratia potentiae divinae’ (f. 222). 
Observe the word ‘reliquit’, which implies that it was not 
published till after Rastell’s death. In his second edition, as 
his manner was, Bale enlarges and alters his description, 
‘ Insignis hic Cosmographus, de trium mundi partium, Asiae, 
* Africae, et Europae descriptione, ingeniosissimam ac longis- 
‘simam comoediam primum edidit, cum instrumentis et 
‘figuris, quam vocabat Naturam naturatam li. 1. (inc.) 
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‘Exuberans divinae potentiae gratia’ (f. 660). The re- 
translation of the first line shows that Bale had a copy before 
him, and it is probably to these ‘ instrumenta et figurae’ that 
we owe the mutilation of the only copy of the Jnterlude that 
exists. Till further evidence is produced I adhere to my date 
of 1539 for the printing. 


*.* Proctor in Part ii of the Hand-Lists of English Printers (1896) accepted 
the Interlude as printed by John Rastell, but I think that Mr. Steele is right 
in regarding it as more probably printed by John Gough, who took over 
Rastell’s premises not later than 1532. [A. W. P.] 





THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Report AND ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Society for the reception of the 
Council’s Report and the Balance Sheet and for the Election 
of Officers and Members of Council was held at 20 Hanover 
Square on Monday, 19 March. Previous to the Meeting the 
following Report from the Council and Balance Sheet were 
sent out to all members of the Society. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Durinc the past year the membership of the Society has 
continued to increase, though we have to record the deaths 
of rather more members than usual, and some of them men 
of great distinction. The most recent of these is Lord Oxford 
and Asquith, who during his Premiership helped not only the 


finances but the status of the Society by a Government Grant of 
£100 to enable us, by publishing Mr. Gordon Duff’s Fifteenth 
Century English Books with all necessary illustrations and 
appendices, to provide a complete representation of books 
printed for the English market in the Gesamtkatalog der 
Wiegendrucke. Lord Oxford subsequently joined the Society 
at the suggestion of Sir Robert Hudson, an enthusiastic book- 
lover, who has also been taken from us. Our other losses are 
Mr. Alfred Blades, one of our printers, whom to know was to 
like, Mr. Butt and Mr. George Potter, both of them original 
members and regular attendants at Meetings, Lord Kenyon 
and Mr. L. T. Rowe; also Mr. W. A. White, for some time 
Chairman of our American Committee, a keen and discriminat- 
ing collector of Elizabethan Literature, and one who would 
never knowingly bid against the British Museum. 

The Society’s financial position as shown in the balance 
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sheet may seem even superfluously strong, but though both 
receipts and payments have been swollen by the accounts of 
the Short-Title Catalogue, the profits made on the sale of this 
(Mr. Redgrave having generously waived any repayment in 
respect of his gift of {600 for the necessary paid help) have 
been distributed among the chief voluntary workers, and the 
increase in the balance is due to the failure to complete any 
books for 1927 except the four quarterly parts of The Library. 
Mr. H. R. Plomer’s Dictionary of English Printers and Book- 
sellers, 1726-75 is now at the Oxford University Press, and will 
be followed shortly by a transcript of The Decrees and Ordi- 
nances of the Stationers’ Company, 1576-1602, the importance of 
which will have been gathered from the paper on it read to the 
Society in December by Dr. W. W. Greg, who has kindly 
undertaken to see the book through the press. The Society 
is deeply indebted to the Court of the Worshipful Company 
of Stationers for permitting it to take rotographs of these 
documents from 1576 to 1654, and also to our member 
Mr. Austen Leigh, through whom this favour was procured. 
Mr. Austen Leigh has also borne part of the expense of making 
the rotographs in return for the right to obtain at cost price 
copies of the Ordinances as published by the Society for any 
members of the Stationers’ Company who may desire to sub- 
scribe for them, a courtesy which is the least the Society can 
offer in return for the privilege granted it. 

The Council has accepted an offer from our member 
Mr. Eustace F. Bosanquet to convey to the Society {250 
Victoria § per cent. Stock (1932-42) to provide the major part 
of the cost of a Gold Medal for Bibliography to be awarded 
for bibliographical work without regard to nationality. The 
Council was not without doubts whether the organization of 
the Society was adequate for discharging the responsibility it 
was asked to assume, and has at present only decided that the 
medal shall be 1} in. in diameter (the size of the Copley Medal 
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of the Royal Society and the Serena Medal of the British 
Academy) and that it shall be made at the Mint. The designs 
and dies are estimated to cost about £80, and subscriptions 
will be welcome towards defraying this so as to keep Mr. 
Bosanquet’s donation intact to pay, out of the interest earned, 
for the cost of the medals awarded. 

During the past year there seemed a good prospect that in 
conjunction with some kindred bodies the Society might find 
convenient quarters where its meetings could be held and its 
books kept under one roof. The scheme, unfortunately, is 
indefinitely postponed, and meanwhile the development of the 
Society’s library, which the Council desires to help, is ham- 
pered by uncertainties. The library grows slowly by donations, 
and the thanks of the Society are especially due to its Past 
President, Mr. T. J. Wise, for a copy of the fine catalogue 
of his remarkable library, with warm congratulations on its 
successful completion. 

In view of the bibliographical importance of the projected 
new critical apparatus to the Greek Testament the Council 
has felt justified in contributing {25 to the fund which is being 
raised to defray the cost of constructing it, the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press having undertaken its publication when com- 
pleted. In connexion with this gift and the acceptance of the 
responsibility for awarding a medal for bibliography ‘ without 
regard to nationality ’, the Council is impressed with the small 
attention devoted to foreign and international topics in the 
Society’s publications for many years past. All the first eight 
Illustrated Monographs published by the Society were on 
foreign or international subjects against only three since Igol. 
The concentration on English subjects has borne too good 
fruit to be regretted, but the Council desire it to be known 
that offers of competent papers or monographs on foreign or 
international subjects will be gladly considered. 





BALANCE SHEET 
From 1 January to 31 December 1927 


RECEIPTs. £ 
Balance at Bank 1 January 
1927 (173 15s. 8d.)+{1,000 
on Deposit 
Entrance Fees . 
British Subs., 1926 
” 1927 
1928 
Life Members (3) . 
Foreign Subs., 1926 
1927 
U.S ‘4 Subs., 1927 
Arrears paid by Member to be- 
come full Member ‘ 
Sale of Short-Title Catalogue to 
Messrs. Quaritch , . 1,181 
Sale of Publications to Mem- 
bers 230 
Sale of Catalogues at 1926 Ex- 
ibition . I 
Contribution from. Mr. R. A. 
Austen Leigh towards ex- 
pense of rotographing from 
Stationers’ Company Records 
Contribution from Professor 
Kaye for research ° 
Interest on am and Invest- 
ments 
Cheque rectedited . 


Ss. 


- 1,173 15 


d. 


wooo0oo0oo0oco@m 


° 


° 


£3,781 14 10 
R. FARQUHARSON SHARP, Hon. Treasurer. 
Examined with vouchers and found correct, 


ALEX. NEALE. 
A. W. REED. 


7 January 1928. 








EXPENDITURE. 
Printing, Paper, Casing, and 
Distribution of publications, 
less proceeds of sales of, and 


Rent 

Expenses of Meetings 

Expenses of the 
Library 

Honorarium to workers on 
Short-Tuile Catalogue . 

Cost of 2 copies of Short- Title 
Catalogue supplied to —- 
right’ Libraries . : 

Research 

Expenses in connexion | with 
The Library ‘ 

Expenses of 1926 Exhibition : 

Income Tax . 

Hon. Treasurer (Petty Cash) . 

Secretarial Expenses, 1926 


Society's 


” ” 1927 ° 
Donation to Critical Text of 
Greek Testament Fund 


| Subscriptions (1926-7 and 1927- 


8) to Association of Special 
Libraries . : 

Cheque returned from Bank 

Subscriptions returned A ae 
twice in error) 

Bank Charges ° 

Balance at Bank, 31 Dec. 1927 
(£802)+£1,000 on Deposit 
less outstanding cheques 
(£18 os. 4d.) 


£ 


advertisements in,7he Library 1,430 4 


23 
13 


5s. 


2 
18 


d. 


ASSETS. 
£500 23% Consols @ 553 _ .. 
£100 34% New South Wales 

Bond, 1930-50 . 715 0 
Estimated value of Stock of 

Publications - 1200 © 
Balance of Account for 1927 - 1783 19 § 


LIABILITIES. £ sd. 

Estimated Liability for 3 Life 

Members , 

o | Subscriptions received in ad- 

vance . 

| Estimated cost of completing 
books for 1927 . 


a &@ 
276 13 4 


350 0 © 
29 8 o 


600 0 Oo 





ANNUAL MEETING 


Tue thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Society was held 
at 20 Hanover Square on Monday, 19 March, immediately 
on the conclusion of the ordinary monthly meeting, the Presi- 
dent, Sir D’Arcy Power, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the thirty-fourth Annual Meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

The adoption of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet was 
moved from the Chair and seconded by Dr. Greg. 

Mr. Scholderer, Hon. Librarian, moved that a vote of thanks 
should be offered to Mr. T. J. Wise for his gift to the Society’s 
Library of a copy of his Catalogue entitled The Ashley 
Library. This was carried by acclamation. 

The adoption of the Annual Report and Balance Sheet was 
then carried. 

The President proposed and Mr. Redgrave seconded the 
election of Mr. G. F. Barwick, V.P., as President for the 
ensuing session. This was carried unanimously, and Mr. Bar- 
wick briefly accepted office, and expressed his pleasure at the 
honour conferred on him. 

The re-election of the Hon. Treasurer and Hon. Secretaries 
was then proposed by Dr. Cox, seconded by Professor Reed, 
and carried. 

The President having read out the names of those who had 
been proposed for election as members of the Council, namely 
Dr. P. S. Allen, Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh, Mr. R. W. Chapman, 
Dr. E. M. Cox, the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, Mr. Dring, 
Mr. Gaselee, Mr. Gilson, Dr. Keynes, Mr. Lyell, Mr. Sidgwick, 
and Dr. Thomas, their election was proposed by Professor 
Reed, seconded by Dr. Greg, and carried. 

Mr. Prideaux proposed the re-election of the Auditors, 
Mr. Alexander Neale and Professor A. W. Reed, coupled with 
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a vote of thanks to them for their services. This was seconded 
by Colonel Isaac and carried. 

Dr. Greg then proposed a vote of thanks to the outgoing 
President, Sir D’Arcy Power. This was carried by acclama- 
tion. Sir D’Arcy Power replied and the proceedings then 
terminated. 








REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Oxford Bibliographical Society. Proceedings and Papers. Vol. I, Part iv. 
Vol. II, Part i. Oxford, printed for the Society, at the Oxford University Press, 
1927. 

Eacu of these two Parts of the Proceedings and Papers of 
the Oxford Bibliographical Society (issued in successive months) 
contains notable contributions which should help to enlarge 
the Society’s membership. The first begins with a summary 
of a paper by Mr. E. F. Bosanquet on Leonard Digges, 
describing his books and recording the new facts as to his 
attainder and the probable date of his death mentioned by 
Mr. Bosanquet in our March number in his supplement to his 
monograph on English Printed Almanacks. On this follows 
one of Dr. Greg’s masterly little papers, in which, taking for 
his subject ‘The Printing of Mayne’s Plays’, among other 
curious matter he gives instances of books of which a sheet 
from the stock in hand was passed a second time through the 
press at a later date in order to add new matter (a title or 
advertisements) on pages originally blank,’ and again of books 
originally issued in quarto being reprinted as octavo from 
the same setting of the type. After these brief papers the 
following fifty-eight pages are occupied by a history of the 
Worcester College Library, with notes of its principal contents, 
by the librarian, Mr. C. H. Wilkinson, which will assuredly 
make quite a number of readers desire to stay at Oxford for at 

t Since this was written Dr. Thomas has shown me a second copy (now in the 
Print Room of the British Museum) of the broadside entered at S.T.C. 15346 as 
beginning: ‘ This horrible monster is cast of a sowe in a village which is called 
lebéhayn’, this English text coming between woodcuts to right and left 
portraying the monster. In the Print Room copy the sheet is taller, and begins 
with a German description of which the English is an abridgement. The English 
text is in Wynkyn de Worde’s large type, and clearly he bought the German 
broadside in quantities, cut off the German text at top and printed his own in the 
vacant Space between the cuts, 
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least a week in order to work, or play, in such a delightful 
library with such a varied range of treasures. In his closing 
remarks Mr. Wilkinson looks forward sadly to the time when 
all College libraries will be so efficiently catalogued that every 
one who has access to the catalogue will be able to ascertain 
beforehand exactly what they possess and visits will be either 
unnecessary or brief, and all the element of play in biblio- 
graphy will have disappeared. Meanwhile, it is good to dream 
of turning over some of the bound volumes of sixteenth- 
century pamphlets in the collection bequeathed by Sir William 
Clarke and coming across rarities, either hitherto undescribed 
or of which the copy hitherto believed to be unique has ‘ gone 
west ’, mostly to California. Interest of other kinds is aroused 
by Mr. Wilkinson’s description of the books from the library 
of Inigo Jones and of the numerous fine bindings, of several 
of which there are collotype illustrations, for which our grati- 
tude would be undiluted if they had been sewn instead of 
pasted in. 

To make the contents of College libraries better known is one 
of the best things that an Oxford Bibliographical Society can 
undertake and it may be hoped that Mr. Wilkinson’s article 
will be followed by a series of similar ones, even if not all 
Colleges can provide material of equal interest. On the other 
hand, Oxford bibliographers cannot be expected or desired 
always to specialize on local treasures, and in the opening Part 
of the Society’s second volume two non-local contributions 
satisfy the desire for knowledge as successfully as Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s arouses it. In the first of these Mr. Percy Simpson (with 
the aid of an important appendix by Mr. G. W. Wheeler) 
marshals with skill and approximate completeness the evidence 
as to ‘ Author’s Proof-Reading in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries ’ about which many wild assertions have been 
made. The result of his argument is to show conclusively that 
it was the custom for authors to read their own proofs, but 
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also that for them to do so they had to attend at the printing- 
house with great regularity. Whether, as Mr. Simpson sug- 
gests, from the restriction of most London printers to the 
possession of a single press, or from their unwillingness to buy 
any large quantity of type, or from a combination of these 
causes, it seems that a printer would frequently set up a sheet 
on one day and print it off on the next, and that thus if the 
author did not arrive on the afternoon of the first day or early 
on the second the sheet would be passed through the press 
without his corrections ; also that, if he arrived after his time, 
part of the impression would have been completed and his 
corrections could only be introduced into what remained. 
Mr. Simpson writes ‘ when a printer with one or at most two 
‘ presses had a book on the stocks, he could do nothing else 
‘ till he had printed it off’, which would make punctual daily 
attendance compulsory in all cases. But surely a compositor 
could set up a sheet apiece of two different works on alternate 
days, if the printer had type for them, and in the case of 
authors important enough to insist on their convenience being 
consulted, daily attendance, under penalty of not seeing the 
proofs, could not have been universally enforced, while there 
was plenty of reprinting with which the compositors could fill 
up days when the author of a new book insisted on a holiday. 

In addition to establishing his main thesis, Mr. Simpson’s 
article abounds with collateral matter of extreme interest 
which should lead to further investigations and results. He 
supplements Dr. Greg’s account of the evidence offered by the 
surviving copy of part of Harington’s Ariosto as to how 
printers treated an author’s spelling and punctuation by the 
similar case of Book V of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, and 
other fragments of author’s copy. Also he quotes what he 
calls Sir Thomas Urquhart’s ‘long rambling statement’ of 
how the 168 pages of his ’ExoxvBdAavpov were written by himself 
and set up by a single compositor in fourteen working days, 
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i.e. at the rate of a quarto sheet and a half a day. It is clear, 
however, that this was an exceptional feat, and that eight and 
not twelve pages was the normal rate. Incidentally Mr. Simp- 
son reminds us that up to 1640 the maximum number of 
presses allowed in London was fifty-three. Putting these two 
facts together we may reach a very rough conclusion that up to 
1640 the maximum possible output of all the London presses was 
equivalent to one quarto volume of 424 pages a day. It need 
hardly be said that this estimate (it must be clearly understood 
it is not Mr. Simpson’s) must be supplemented by information 
as to how many copies of a sheet could be printed off as the daily 
job of a pair of pressmen. Mr. Jacobi has estimated this at 
500 (one ream),' and, if this stands, books of which 1,000 copies 
were printed must count as two, and there must have been 
many of these. I am inclined to think that the output for all 
England, even close up to 1640, did not exceed 500 impressions 
of 424 quarto pages a working day. But these surmises are only 
put forward as an example of the interesting investigations to 
which Mr. Simpson’s facts may lead. His paper marks a real 
step forward. 

The other main contribution to the Part is an admirable 
Bibliography of the works of Samuel Daniel, 1585-1623, by 
Mr. H. Sellers, who, finding that owing to minor divergences 
between copies and to frequent occurrence of disjecta membra 
of the larger volumes it has been necessary to set out the 
Contents in full in every case, has generously added indexes 
to the editions in which each poem is to be found. He has 
also given entries of all the commendatory poems by Daniel 
prefixed to works by other authors, a list of manuscripts, and 
the text of four letters by Daniel and of his will. 

This Part also contains a summary of a paper by Sir Edmund 


t In an ‘ opinion ’ supplied to Mr. H. R. Plomer for his article on ‘ A Printer’s 
Bill in the Seventeenth Century ’ in The Library, Second Series, vol. vii (1906), 


PP- 32-45. 
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Chambers on ‘ The Relation of the Contention of York and 
Lancaster to the Second and Third Parts of King Henry VI’, 
in which he gives with admirable clearness his reasons for 
regarding the quarto texts as memorized versions of the Folio 
rather than the Folio as a revision of the Quarto. Since the 
publication of Mr. Peter Alexander’s papers in The Literary 
Supplement of The Times this has almost been taken for granted 
in the light of the evidence for memorial reconstruction 
adduced by Dr. Greg in the case of Greene’s Orlando, and by 
Mr. Crompton Rhodes in that of the provincial versions of 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal. But Sir Edmund’s statement is 
valuable in its clearness, though it remains to be seen whether 
he is right in thinking that there is so complete an absence of 
better reporting of some parts than of others that it is necessary 
to fix the piracy on the book-keeper rather than on one or 
more actors. 

It will have been seen that in these two Parts of Proceedings 
there is a wide range of subject and a very fine level of attain- 
ment. Our Oxford friends are much to be congratulated. 

A. W. Powtarp. 


Gothic and Renaissance Bookbindings. By E. Pu. Gotpscumipt. Exemplified 
and illustrated from the Author’s Collection. Vol. I, Text. Vol. II, Plates. 
Ernest Benn. £6 6s. net. 


In the nineties and late eighties of the last century great 
interest was taken in bookbindings both in England and France, 
and more volumes of illustrations of them were produced than 
book-buyers for some time were able to absorb. The volumes 
of illustrations have proved abundantly useful; the texts 
which accompanied them represented the traditional history 
of bookbinding which had grown up during the century. A 
good deal of this tradition seems to have originated in the 
catalogues of Libri, and though I have an uneasy suspicion 
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that through Panizzi’s friendship for that unscrupulous person 
the labels on the bindings shown at the British Museum may 
have played a not insignificant part in spreading it, the 
tradition took equally firm root in France, so that in the 
Exposition du Livre Italien at Paris in 1926 French experts, 
usually eager to claim good things for their own country, 
contentedly exhibited fine French books as Italian. The spade- 
work which demands a reversal of these wrong attributions 
has been done very quietly, little of it coming to the surface, 
and that only in isolated papers. Mr. Hobson gave a hint of 
it in the article on the Grolier cameo bindings in this magazine 
in 1924, but his book on Matoli Canevari and others, published 
last year, none the less came as a bombshell, and now in another 
of Messrs. Benn’s ‘ monographs on bookbinding’ Mr. Gold- 
schmidt, who had given Mr. Hobson valuable help in parts of 
his volume, continues this re-writing of the nineteenth-century 
history of binding. In much of his book the re-writing takes 
the form of supplying chapters which the older handbooks 
omitted. Mr. W. H. J. Weale had put much of his wide 
knowledge of blind-stamped German and Flemish bindings 
into his annotated list of bindings and rubbings of bindings. 
Mr. Duff wrote a brief introduction to those shown in the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition of 1891. On the other 
hand, Mr. Horne (whose interests were all Italian) expressly 
limited his volume on bookbinding in the Books about Books 
series by the sub-title ‘ an essay in the history of gold-tooled 
bindings’. The monographs for our Society on the blind- 
stamped bindings made at Oxford and Cambridge by Mr. 
Strickland Gibson and Mr. Gray came later, but no general 
history of bookbinding has been written to incorporate them. 
Gordon Duff and George Dunn bought these ‘ gothic’ 
bindings whenever they had the chance, and Mr. Goldschmidt 
has profited considerably by their foresight, and is in the for- 
tunate position of having been able to build up a collection of 
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such evidential value that in cataloguing it he has laid the 
foundations for a far better history of bookbinding than has 
yet been written. In his long introduction he shows himself 
worthy of his good fortune, for he writes as a philosophic 
historian, not merely telling his readers the facts, but showing 
how they came to happen, and why they could not have 
happened before they did. The handful of ‘ Durham ’ books 
of the twelfth century stand by themselves, scanty remnants 
of the peaceful industry of a few Benedictine houses; after 
them little has survived until in the fourteenth century the 
monasteries of South Germany and Flanders began multiplying 
manuscripts in quantities which called into existence book- 
binders and styles of bookbinding to deal with them. Mr. 
Goldschmidt shows how each centre of binding used pre- 
dominantly its own stamps and methods of arranging them, 
and how the important binderies are to be looked for much 
more in the university and cathedral towns, where books were 
most bought, than in the merchant cities, often situated on 
some waterway, where printing especially flourished. When he 
turns from the ‘ gothic’ books to the gilt bindings of the 
Renaissance he carries his theory so far that he is loath to 
recognize any Venetian or Lyonnese style of binding. Yet 
according to the municipal records binders abounded in 
Lyons, and it is inconceivable that there were not many book- 
buyers in Venice, so that it seems likely that if local collections 
could be searched true local styles could be distinguished in 
each case. But the book-trade in each city was largely for 
export, and there is ample evidence that books were exported 
in sheets packed in tubs, and not (except as travellers’ samples) 
ready bound. If Mr. Goldschmidt is right, the gold bindings 
which originated at Venice were in the oriental style in which 
the gold is painted on the leather, and there is no reason to 
suppose that gilding by the impression of a hot tool and gold 
leaf arose out of this. Its origin, he contends, should be looked 
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for among the binders who worked for Ferdinand of Aragon, King 
of Naples, and for Mathias Corvinus, who married Ferdinand’s 
daughter in 1476, and apparently there is an example of their 
work to be seen in the Royal Library at Windsor, a decree of 
Ferdinand’s bound in 1488. 

Mr. Goldschmidt’s book is so full of new facts and new 
ideas that it needs prolonged study of it before any one brought 
up in the old tradition can master it sufficiently to offer 
detailed criticism. But I feel fairly confident that if ten years 
hence criticism has seriously modified any of his contentions 
it will only be as to details. His book marks another mile- 
stone in getting the history of bookbinding on to right lines, 
and he is to be most heartily congratulated on his achievement. 
The 110 plates with which it is illustrated are a delight. 

A. W. P. 


Catalogue of the Gloucestershire Collection. Books pamphlets and documents 
in the Gloucester Public Library relating to the county cities, towns and villages of 
Gloucestershire. Compiled by Rotanp Austin, M.A., F.S.A., Librarian. 1928. 
pp- xii+1236. Price 115. post free. 


In its early days, under the guidance of one of our first 
members Mr. (now Sir) Francis Hyett, one of the authors of 
the excellent Bibliographer’s Manual of Gloucestershire Litera- 
ture, the Bibliographical Society interested itself in county 
bibliographies and printed some suggestions as to the lines on 
which they should be compiled, a few copies of which are still 
in stock. It would have been pleasant if we could have done 
more, but in these enterprises a local enthusiast and money 
for print and paper are the prime requisites, and the Society 
could not distribute these all over England. It is delightful, 
however, to find that the scheme for ‘ The printed catalogue 
of a local collection’ which, with special reference to Glouces- 
tershire, Mr. Austin contributed to The Library for October 
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1917 has now taken shape in this admirable catalogue of the 
materials brought together in the Gloucester Public Library, 
where Mr. Austin has taken full advantage of the interest gene- 
rated in Gloucestershire literature by Sir Francis Hyett and 
earlier enthusiasts. The catalogue is admirably printed by 
a local printer, Mr. Henry Osborne, who must have made it 
a labour of love, and though it consists of 1,236 large pages of 
not very easy printing it is at present obtainable (strongly 
cased) for eleven shillings post free by any one who will send 
that amount to the Librarian. This almost amounts to 
gratuitous distribution, with the eleven shillings as a mere 
guarantee that the book is not being asked for idly, and the 
book ought to be bought for every other county library in 
the kingdom as a model of the form which a catalogue of a 
local collection should take. I have noted three books in it 
of which the S.T.C. at present registers only a single copy, 
and also material for useful additions to the proofs of Mr. 
Plomer’s Dictionary of English Printers and Publishers, 1726-75. 
The catalogue is illustrated by eight collotypes, including the 
earliest known title-page on which the county of Gloucester 
is mentioned (1588), the title of Crokey’s tract as to Wooton- 
under-Edge Grammar School (1625), for which the author was 
fined {500 and the bookseller {100 (S.T.C. 6045), and as 
a sample of the collection by Bishop Hooper the title of his 
Declaration of Christe and of his offyce (1547) bearing his auto- 
graph inscription to his married sister Anne Gilpin. In 
addition to its antiquarian interest, with which we are here 
specially concerned, the administrative usefulness of this 
catalogue should be really great, and it must be sincerely 
desired that other county and city libraries will display equal 
zeal in bringing together valuable local collections and find 
librarians with equal skill to arrange and catalogue them. 


A. W. P. 
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Ernst Crovus, Joacntm Kircuner. Die gotischen Schriftarten. Klinkhardt & 
Biermann, Leipzig, 1928. pp. 46, 135 facsimiles on 64 plates. 12 x 8$ in. 24 
marks. 

Tue authors of this book, both members of the staff of the 
Prussian National Library at Berlin, claim it as a first attempt 
at the systematic classification of the primary kinds of gothic 
book-hands and of their successors, gothic printing types. The 
subject is of course one of great complexity, especially as far 
as Manuscript work is concerned, but it seems strange that so 
little of the kind should have been attempted before. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Kirchner, palaeographers have hitherto been so 
much preoccupied with the Carolingian minuscule that they 
have not found time to make a study of the gradual evolution 
by which its rounded forms were modified into gothic by 
successive stages of angularity and ligature. He himself, in 
the twenty pages at his disposal, undertakes to set out the chief 
characteristics of these changes, to chart them by period and 
locality and to attach to them a scientific nomenclature, 
besides giving special attention to the German hands of the 
fifteenth century, of which there is an exceptionally great 
variety. In so limited a space the outline must necessarily be 
a very broad one, and the present reviewer cannot pronounce 
an opinion upon the adequacy of Dr. Kirchner’s classes and 
names. But, short as it is, the connected account of a script 
which in one or other of its forms dominated the writing of 
the West for several centuries is of great interest, and the 
sixty-four facsimiles which illustrate it are carefully chosen to 
make the exposition clear and easy to follow. 

Dr. Crous deals with gothic after it had been taken over 
into typography, on thirteen pages of text, reinforced by 
seventy-one facsimiles, in the classification of which he acknow- 
ledges as a precedent the ‘ type-groups’ figured in the second 
part of Proctor’s Index (Germany, 1501-20), though these 
were of course chosen with a somewhat different object in 
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view. Here the preponderance of German work is inevitably 
still greater than in Dr. Kirchner’s section, seeing that apart 
from Germany gothic type had a much shorter life than 
gothic book-hand. Reproductions from incunabula, in view 
of the copious material already available, rightly occupy only 
about one-seventh of the total, though it is rather to be 
regretted that they were not rounded off with a specimen of 
Italian gothic. Black-letter and some other non-German 
faces are also represented, but the bulk of the remaining space 
is devoted to a very clear and useful synopsis of developments 
in Germany from Schwabacher through the various stages of 
Fraktur down to the well-known Unger and Walbaum founts 
of the early nineteenth century. Dr. Crous gives some inter- 
esting figures as to gothic in Italian incunabula, almost the 
only class of book in which gothic and roman faces are of 
approximately equal importance; of about 1,800 distinguish- 
able founts 800 are text gothic, 300 heading gothic, and 700 
roman. It is possible, however, that this is a not quite reliable 
index to the amount of work done within each class, as there 
seems some reason to believe that the early printers, while 
generally very ready to try a new gothic face, relied con- 
tinuously on a roman face with little alteration when once they 
had got it to their liking. It is, nevertheless, remarkable how 
quickly, after the initial period of exact reproduction in type 
of manuscript models had passed, gothic faces grouped them- 
selves into a few great classes, all very distinctly divergent from 
the preceding book-hands. This is partly due to technical 
reasons but is also, as Dr. Crous points out, a reminder that at 
the time of the invention of printing gothic was already well 
past its prime. Italian gothic belonged almost exclusively to 
the class of ‘ Rotunda’, to use the terms of the book, and 
Spanish gothic is in the same case. German gothic was mainly 
‘'Textura’ but also to some extent ‘ Bastarda’, while French 
gothic faced both ways, Lyons and its sphere of influence 
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favouring Italian models, Paris and the North being more 
closely akin to Germanic taste. 

Considering the low price of the volume little exception 
can be taken to the quality of the reproductions, especially 
as plates made up of pieces drawn from a great variety of 
originals always labour under special disabilities. It is a pity, 
however, that the very interesting script-specimen of a German 
writing-master of the early fifteenth century (fig. 30)—a 
manuscript counterpart of Ratdolt’s well-known type-sheet— 
should not have shown up more clearly. 


V. S. 


Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Literature (Samuel Halkett 
and John Laing). New and enlarged edition by Dr. James Kennepy, W. H. 
Situ, and A. F. Jonnson. London: Oliver & Boyd, 1928. Vol. 3, H—L, 
pp- 412. Vol. 4, M-P, pp. 463. Price {1 165. net each. 

Messrs. Oxiver & Boyp are to be congratulated on the early 
appearance of two more volumes of this important work of 
reference. 

These volumes cover the letters H-P, and it is to be hoped 
that the remaining portion will be completed by next year. 
In the original edition these letters occupied 500 pages ; they 
have now been expanded to 875. 

An examination of the contents is interesting as throwing 
some light on the mentality of anonymous writers. There are 
93 entries under the word ‘ Hints ’, which are addressed to all 
sorts, from card parties to strolling parsons, and are upon the 
most diverse subjects. In 32 entries the authors have stated 
that they are ‘Impartial’; there are two pages full from 
those who think that they are ‘ Original’, and four pages from 
those who attempt to be ‘Practical’. Fifty entries begin 
‘Modest ’, and § with the words ‘ Naked truth ’—perhaps 
too naked to allow of acknowledgement. 

The largest entry of all is under ‘ Letter’ or ‘ Letters’, 
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which together cover 83 pages! The number of historical 
and biographical works which have been produced anonymously 
is very great (‘ Historical’, 12 pages; ‘ History’, 34 pages ; 
‘ Life’, 20 pages; ‘Memoir’ and ‘ Memoirs’, 12 pages). 
Anonymous poetry also bulks largely (‘ Odes’, 3 pages; 
‘Poems ’, 12 pages). As might be expected, works of a devo- 
tional or similar character are often unacknowledged (‘ Holy ’, 
40 entries; ‘Hymns’, 3 pages; ‘ Meditations’, 28 entries ; 
‘Moral’, 44 entries). 

It is surprising how many anonymous novels and stories 
begin their title with some Christian name, as is suggested by 
the following: ‘ Harry’, 14 entries; ‘ Helen’, 21 entries ; 
‘ Henry ’, 24 entries; ‘ Mary’, 2 pages; ‘ Paul’, 20 entries ; 
‘Peter’, 27 entries. ‘ Jack’, ‘ James’, and ‘ John’ are also 
very popular. 

Some works are almost datable from the first words of their 
titles ; most of the 30 entries under ‘ Leaves’ date from the 
middle of last century ; the majority of the 37 under ‘ Light ’ 
are Victorian also. 

One learns probably for the first time from turning the pages 
of a dictionary of this kind that some works which afterwards 
became famous were originally issued anonymously; such, 
for instance, are John Inglesant, Kenelm Chillingley, and 
M. G. Lewis’s The Monk. On the other hand, many of the 
works herein would probably have been better left in obscurity, 
judging, at least, from their authors’ estimate of them. Thus 
three pages are filled with titles beginning ‘Humble’, and 
there are 18 entries of ‘ Nugae’. 

A review of the first two volumes appeared in The Library 


for June 1927 (vol. viii, pp. 142-4). 


W. B. 
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Revue des Bibliothéques. Publication mensuelle. Années 30-37 (1920-27). 
Directeurs: Emile Chatelain et L. Barrau-Dihigo. Rédacteur en chef: Henri 
Lemaitre. Paris, librairie ancienne Honoré Champion, 1921-27. Conditions 
d’abonnement: Union postale, 100 francs. 


Tue Bibliographical Society has recently exchanged a set of 
the present series of The Library for the volumes of the Revue 
des Bibliothéques published during the same years. The Revue 
still reckons itself a ‘ publication mensuelle ’, but its numbers 
now appear four times a year, inscribed ‘ janvier—mars’, 
‘ avril—juin ’, etc. It is now in its thirty-eighth year and is 
thus a little younger than the first series of The Library, and 
a little older than the beginning of the Transactions of the 
Bibliographical Society. Whereas The Library was originally 
mainly concerned with matters of special interest to members 
of the Library Association and has since become bibliographical 
and antiquarian, the Revue has only recently become the 
official organ of the ‘ Association des Bibliothécaires francais ’, 
of which it publishes a ‘chronique’. In the volumes now 
before us a prominent feature is the publication by instalments 
of notable contributions to knowledge, such .as a list of the 
books of 1501-50 at the Library of the University of Paris, a 
long series of additions to Ph. Renouard’s Imprimeurs parisiens, 
and another of ‘ Contributions 4 histoire des imprimeurs et 
des libraires belges etablis 4 l’étranger’ by F. van Ortroy. 
Among single articles we may note P. Casanova’s ‘ L’incendie 
de la bibliothéque d’Alexandrie par les arabes ’ (this, like other 
stories on which we were brought up, is shown to be without 
any historical foundation), Catalogues of the medical and 
grammatical manuscripts at Bruges, ‘ Recherches historiques 
sur le format des livres’ by Ch. Mortet, and two specially 
interesting papers in the April-June number of last year, by 
E. G. Ledos on ‘M. Léopold Delisle et la Bibliothéque 
Nationale ’, and by C. Pitollet on ‘ Libri, voleur de livres et 
professeur en Sorbonne d’aprés son dossier ministériel inédit ’. 
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In the former of these M. Ledos gives a vivid presentation of 
the help which Delisle rendered to the Bibliothéque in the 
nineteen years before he became the head of the Department 
of Manuscripts, not only by the monographs which he wrote 
on individual manuscripts, but by the summary catalogues by 
which he made its contents known to students. He tells also 
a fine story of how during the Commune Delisle was ordered 
to admit an uneducated Arab to the staff by a quarter to four 
in the afternoon or be dismissed, and thereafter, despite his 
dismissal, attended as usual and looked after the affairs of the 
Department until the Commune was past. M. Pitollet’s story 
of Libri’s difficulties in obtaining sick-leave from the Sorbonne, 
while keeping out of France to avoid arrest, is in curious con- 
trast to that told by M. Ledos. But this also is interesting, 
and we hope the Revue will live to print many more papers of 
the same kind besides those connected with the routine of 
librarianship. 


A. W. P. 
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